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Abstract 

This study focused on nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders who experience employment discrimination. This 
investigation addressed the problem of nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders and their post-release experience with employment 
discrimination. This problem affects African American communities, 
key stakeholders, public administrators, the private and public sector, 
scholar-practitioners, and the public. The purpose of this qualitative 
phenomenological study was to examine the post-release experiences 
with employment discrimination among nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders. Critical race theory was the theoretical framework 
used. 

The qualitative method is pertinent to this research design; the 
phenomenological investigation consists of open-ended, semi- 
structured interviews with discharged nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders. The participants, fifteen nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders, were the prescribed sample size to 
conduct this investigation. The researcher developed two research 
questions: What are the perceptions of the post-release employment 
experiences among nonviolent, African American male ex-offenders 
concerning employment discrimination? And how have post-reentry 
programs prepared nonviolent African American male ex-offenders for 


employment discrimination? The objective of the phenomenological 


design was to authorize the researcher to exemplify as accurately as 
achievable the observable fact. The researcher utilized the 
interpretative phenomenological analysis to delineate from different 
systems. 

The findings regarding the first research question demonstrate 
how the genetic appearance of the African American male combined 
with the stigmatization of being branded as a criminal worsens many 
opportunities for productive employment outcomes for many 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. In addition, the 
findings illustrate that most participants expressed that their reentry 
program did not prepare them for employment discrimination. 

The thematic analysis of this study resulted in findings of how 
lacking essential resources coerces many nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders into a situation of desperation and poverty. 
Therefore, a future recommendation would be to use a mixed-method 
analysis by incorporating nonviolent African American female ex- 
offenders, reentry navigators, and human resources professionals to 
address the systemic dilemma. The recommended practice is to make 
essential services accessible, such as employment, education, 
affordable housing, and restoration of voting rights post-incarceration 
is imperative, and admittance to culturally competent reentry 
navigators or wounded healers to guide this vulnerable population 


through this crucial reentry pathway. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 

In the United States, 72% of the federal inmates are African American 
and Latinx, and these same groups disproportionately represent the state 
and county carceral populations (Hernandez et al., 2015; Nellis, 2016). 
African Americans constitute roughly 13% of the national inhabitants but 
represent a high incarceration percentage. When nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders are released from detention, many have few or 
no resources. This study investigated the experiences of nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders after their release and the more frequent 
employee discrimination they encounter than their White counterparts. The 
researcher explored if and how post-release reentry programs affect these 
trends. The study outcomes may inspire stakeholders to turn their attention 
to nonviolent African American male ex-offenders as a specific population to 
ensure they receive adequate jobs. 

This chapter begins with a brief presentation of existing problems 
among post-release nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. 
Throughout this discussion, the terms African American and Black describe 
inmates who identify with their African ancestry. A brief explanation of the 
research questions and key terms gives way to the theoretical framework 
and a consideration of the study’s character and importance. Next, the 
researcher defines key terms to provide an appropriate context, before 


concluding the chapter with a summary. 


The United States reigns as the global leader in incarceration, with 
41% of inmates in detention facilities are African American. Estimates show 
that 2.2. million individuals are incarcerated in the United States, and 95% 
of them will eventually be released (Wildeman & Wang, 2017). Mass 
incarceration is conceivably the greatest unyielding public catastrophe in 
the post-industrial United States. Historical evidence reveals the 
permanence of racism and implicit biases in past and present U.S. society. 
Nonviolent African American male ex-offenders face enormous obstacles 
throughout the reentry process, and their ability to gain employment is 
crucial to reduce recidivism (Griffith & Young, 2017; Heiner, 2016; Hurt, 
2017; Jeffers, 2017; Mahaffey et al., 2018; Miller & Alexander, 2015; Nellis, 
2016; Scott, 2016; Skinner-Osei & Stepteau-Watson, 2018). Hiring 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders may mitigate numerous 
social ills in Black communities by implementing best practice approaches 
to adhere to principles of diversity, inclusion, and equity. 

Structural racism and employment discrimination mark the reentry 
process with negative consequences. Fifty-five years have elapsed since 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was ratified and established 
prerequisites to contest sanctioned discrimination toward African 
Americans (Blessett & Littleton, 2017; Bridges, 2018; Flake, 2015). 
However, many nonviolent African American male ex-offenders continue to 
struggle with employment discrimination. Moreover, debate exists over 


proposed amendments to Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 that aim to 


respond to employers’ fears regarding safety and ex-offenders’ need for 
employment. 

The collateral consequences of possessing a record in the United 
States mean that roughly 48,000 legal sanctions are set in place to obstruct 
carceral citizens’ socioeconomic and political progression (Martin et al., 
2019; Miller & Stuart, 2017; Nellis, 2016). Hiring nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders may aid in the support and reconciliation of 
Black families. By designing best practice approaches that recognize 
individual needs, programs can also customize services to respond to 
common needs among different population groups (Christian et al., 2019; 
Formon et al., 2018; Martin et al., 2019). 

A disproportionate number of nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders continue to be affected by harmful systemic influences, sustaining 
cycles of poverty, incarceration, and socioeconomic destitution (Blessett, & 
Littleton, 2017; Bridges, 2018; Chamberlain, 2018; De Giorgi, 2017; Link, 
2019; Motyl, 2017; Nellis, 2016). Analytical deliberation is fundamental to 
understanding and responding to the exploitation of the underprivileged. 
The role of the criminal justice system in shaping political and economic 
participation is significant to understanding racial disparities (Blessett & 
Littleton, 2017; Christian et al., 2019; Flake, 2015; Fosten, 2016; Leung, 
2018; Nellis, 2016). Basic features of the criminal justice system have 
engendered the demand for prison reform. “Hiring nonviolent African 


American male ex-offenders: A phenomenological investigation on 


employment discrimination” attempted to obtain epistemological data on 
this marginalized Black population’s perceptions. Under the Trump 
Administration and considering the Criminal Justice Reform and the Second 
Chance Act, this socio-political climate signals the need for new inquiries 
for innovative methods for best practice approaches to restorative justice 
matters (Wozniak, 2018). 
Statement of the Problem 

The problem addressed by this study was nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders and their post-release experience with employment 
discrimination. The United States has the largest prison population 
worldwide, which disproportionately includes African Americans and other 
minorities, and most of those detained will be released. Nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders grapple with immense interference through the 
reentry process, and their ability to gain lucrative employment is strategic 
to reducing recidivism (De Giorgi, 2017; Egleton et al., 2016; Flake, 2015; 
Heiner, 2016; Leung, 2018; Skinner-Osei & Stepteau-Watson, 2018). When 
they are unable to do so, many resort to criminal methods of existence that 
accelerate their return to prison. African American males face some of the 
poorest employment probabilities and encounter contempt on the job, 
possibly due to their status as ex-offenders and African American males 
(Narayan, 2017; Williams et al., 2019). 

White supremacy and xenophobia are inherent characteristics of 


global White cultures. As Jayawardene and McDougal III (2017) observed, 


economic systems and incentives do not adequately clarify the genesis of 
White supremacy, given that they are partial to accomplishing the purpose 
of White domination. Attaining employment that supplies fair wages is 
crucial to reducing recidivism. Empirical evidence-based data for 
employment discrimination shows that businesses are generally less likely 
to employ African American men because of the high crime rate and 
incarceration (Curry, 2017). Returning nonviolent African American male 
ex-offenders must deal with the historical effects of structural racism, which 
continue to obstruct their reentry into society (Truesdale-Moore, 2017). 
Anti-Black economic injustice remains ubiquitous and is a crucial 
component that reveals how racial capitalism affects and eventually 
overwhelms African American families by ostracizing African American 
males from systems of wealth formation (Narayan, 2017; Ogungbure, 2019; 
Onwuachi-Willig, 2019). 
Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this qualitative phenomenological study was to 
examine the post-release experiences with employment discrimination of 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. The collateral consequences 
of being an ex-offender are noticeable for racial and ethnic minorities, who 
have traditionally confronted more obstacles in securing employment than 
their White counterparts (Williams et al., 2019). Employment is critical to 
the advancement of African American communities. It improves public 


safety, redeems deteriorating socioeconomic environments and escalating 


disparities, and mitigates the youth experience of continuous exposure to 
generational subjugation. Therefore, criminologists, policymakers, and 
society should categorize nonviolent African American male reentry as a 
social emergency (De Giorgi, 2017; Williams et al., 2019). 

Nonviolent African American ex-offenders’ struggles to secure jobs 
have worsened recently by the growing prominence of criminal background 
checks. The stigmatization of being a carceral citizen leads to adverse 
consequences, including labeling and discrimination (Miller & Stuart, 
2017). Yet, unlike several other stigmatized groups (e.g., people with 
disabilities, minorities, women), who are protected by legislation such as 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990, 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders lack specifically authorized 
protections. Phenomenological reduction studies allow the researcher to 
analyze anything essentially with an enhanced outlook of perceptions that 
result in a more unblemished, impartial observation (Hanna et al., 2017; 
Pisarik et al., 2017). 

The study sample included 15 nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders in Des Moines, Iowa. The research setting provided privacy in 
office visits, where the researcher had two copies of the intent to consent 
forms, two note pads, two pens, two recording devices (the extra device was 
available if technical issues occurred), and two semi-structured, open-ended 
questions that are understandable in laymen’s terms: one of each for the 


participant and the researcher. Two interview sessions were required for 


each participant to illustrate the range of the investigation. The sampling 
method employed non-probability sampling, a less stringent process; this 
sampling method depends heavily on the researcher’s expertise (Etikan et 
al., 2015; Valerio et al., 2016). 

Introduction to Theoretical Framework 

The researcher selected Critical Race Theory (CRT) for the theoretical 
framework. CRT theorists view racism as unrelenting and unending in 
politics, education, corporations, popular media, sports, and the criminal 
justice system. Researchers who employ CRT argue that this theory clarifies 
the established permanence of racial discrimination through inferences 
grounded in the “progress paradigm,” as CRT shows how racism and White 
supremacy are reproduced through several changing mechanisms (DiAquoi, 
2018). The requires institutional racism to remain omnipresent in the 
governing culture. CRT remains the investigative lens critical race theorists 
use to examine current power structures. It ascertains that the latter are 
founded on White privilege and White supremacy and drive the ostracism of 
people of color. 

The intricate socioeconomic concerns intertwined with the research 
topic make CRT a clear choice for a theoretical framework. This 
phenomenological study’s objective is to attain exceptional perceptions of 
the challenges nonviolent African American male ex-offenders face in terms 
of employment discrimination during the process of reentry. CRT permits an 


examination of a number of social issues: hyper-incarceration, hyper- 


policing, mass supervision, mass surveillance, racial capitalism, structural 
racism, White supremacy, and more (Christian et al., 2019). The research 
intends to understand how the Iowa Department of Corrections institutional 
programming prepares prisoners for reentry and what, if any, modifications 
could better respond to employment challenges for nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders. 

The phenomenological design is congruent with CRT because 
phenomenological studies explore the features that cause a phenomenon 
(Christian et al., 2019; Pisarik et al., 2017; Skinner-Osei & Stepeau-Watson, 
2018). Moreover, the focus here is on the procedures of institutional 
programming. Thus, the researcher regarded the phenomenological study 
as a Suitable design selection. Additional reasoning for this design selection 
is discussed in a subsequent section of this chapter. 

Introduction to Research Methodology and Design 

The purpose of this qualitative phenomenological study was to explore 
the experiences of post-release, nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders with employment discrimination. A qualitative method was most 
applicable to this research design as it seeks to make sense of or to 
comprehend a phenomenon related to consequences for vulnerable groups 
(Creswell & Creswell, 2017; Evans, 2016; Kruse et al., 2017). The 
phenomenological investigation consists of open-ended, semi-structured 
interviews with released nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. 


Demographic information was collected before the semi-structured portion 


of the conversation began. The researcher kept a log of field notes with a 
record of thoughts and observations about the study, the individual 
interviews, and the research process. 

This qualitative research inquiry employed a phenomenological 
design. Phenomenological analysis involves a thorough investigation of a 
topic or situation in the real world to procure an extensive understanding of 
a setting, procedure, or phenomenon of importance (Leech & Onwuegbuzie, 
2011). Phenomenological research designs permit the exploration of a 
phenomenon, and its ecological context, by using many different data 
sources (Zamawe, 2015). They also allow a researcher to explore the topic 
of interest from numerous perspectives to create a more realistic and 
precise representation for a more meticulous subject investigation (Ngo, 
2016; Woods et al., 2016). Phenomenological research designs also permit 
close interaction between the investigator and participants, who can thus 
offer a more complete narrative of their experiences (Creswell & Poth, 
2016). Furthermore, phenomenological examination concentrates on a 
specific occurrence or matter that individual are entangled in, tackling, or 
living with at the present juncture in their lives (Denzin & Lincoln, 2011). 

Phenomenological inquiry demands that investigators disregard 
existing notions and preconceptions, empathize with the participants’ 
conditions, and seek to comprehend the multi-layered constructs that propel 
the deliberate reflections, perspectives, and conduct of the participants 


analyzed (Creswell & Creswell, 2017). One benefit of the phenomenological 
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design is that it allows for detailed interaction between the participants and 
researcher, thus permitting participants to present their accounts of their 
own experiences (Ngo, 2016). Furthermore, by gathering evidence offered 
by the participants directly, the researcher can more fully comprehend the 
phenomenon of study (Hanna et al., 2017). As Tuffour (2017) stated, “[i]ts 
emphasis on convergence and divergence of experiences, as well as its 
mission in examining the detailed and nuanced analysis of a lived 
experience of a small number of participants” (p. 1). Thus, the aim of the 
phenomenological design permits the researcher to illustrate a phenomenon 
with precision, abstaining from any preconceived ideas but presenting the 
evidence authentically (Paul-Emile, 2014). 

CRT warrants an inference analysis to respond to the research 
questions through the lens of the participant, rather than to maintain or 
invalidate a recognized theory within the literature (Christian et al., 2019; 
Cole, 2020). CRT recognizes that institutional racism is deeply-rooted in the 
composition and arrangement of U.S. society and the governing culture and 
power structures. CRT ascertains that the latter are founded on White 
privilege and White supremacy, which ostracize people of color. This study 
followed an uninterrupted comparative and iterative aspect analysis to 
investigate the evolving perceptions of Black ex-offender employment and 
recidivism. Through this study, the researcher aimed to understand how 
post-release, nonviolent African American males reintegrate into society 


with the support of post-release programs. 
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Research Questions 

The problem addressed by this study concerned the post-release 
experiences of nonviolent African American male ex-offenders with 
employment discrimination. The objective was to unearth practical data for 
structural revisions in the Iowa Department of Corrections Community 
Connections Supporting Reentry (CCSR) re-entry program. The research 
questions that guided this study were: 
RQ1 

What are the perceptions of the post-release experiences of nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders concerning employment discrimination? 
RQ2 

How have post-reentry programs prepared nonviolent African 
Americans male ex-offenders for employment discrimination? 
Significance of the Study 

The results of this phenomenological study may provide policymakers 
and key stakeholders with constructive evidence on the reentry 
requirements of many nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. The 
researcher has not addressed the reentry barriers of this population. In 
Iowa, reentry funding has been more focused on the high-risk populations 
released from confinement, and minimal or no funds are allocated to low- 
risk populations. The rates of recidivism, unemployment, and homelessness 
among post-release, nonviolent African American male ex-offenders are a 


significant problem (Bonds, 2019; Hernandez et al., 2015; Williams et al., 


T2 


2019). The results of this research may shed light on the need for reform in 
relevant policies, program structures, and criminal justice practices. 

Employment is a critical component for the advancement of African 
American communities as it provides for public safety, confronts the 
challenges of deteriorating socioeconomic environments and escalating 
disparities, and improves the experiences of youths continuously exposed to 
generational subjugation (Blessett & Littleton, 2017; Chamberlain, 2018; De 
Giorgi, 2017; Heiner, 2016; Hurt, 2017; Payne & Brown, 2016). Institutional 
and structural racism has engendered intergenerational trauma in African 
American communities (Truesdale-Moore, 2017). Mass incarceration has 
birthed an additional subgroup of people characterized as carceral citizens 
(De Giorgi, 2017; Flake, 2015; Miller & Alexander, 2015; Nellis, 2016). 
Nearly 80 million adults in the United States have a criminal record, and 
poor Blacks have the country’s highest per-capita incarceration rate. 

The aim of this study was to advocate for nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders as they navigate the critical path to reentry and to 
provide a mechanism to reduce recidivism. Carceral citizenship intensifies 
the obstructions African Americans male ex-offenders encounter (Blessett & 
Littleton, 2017; De Giorgi, 2017; Miller, 2017; Nellis, 2016). Capital is 
metaphorically the blood that pumps the heart of the economy. Employment 
discrimination and structural racism remain two diabolical factors that 
perpetuate economic and social transgressions on nonviolent African 


American male ex-offenders (Griffith & Young, 2017; Hurt, 2017; Narayan, 
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2017; Scott, 2016). Federal legislation should be the best approach to 
respond to these fiscal and social problems. Numerous scholars advocate 
for three amendments to Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
would bar employers from discriminating against carceral citizens whose 
criminal background does not directly relate to the employment opportunity 
and who do not pose any reasonable threat to property or the public. The 
second change to the amendment, would postpone employers’ probes into 
potential candidates’ criminal records until at least after the first interview. 
Third, a simple acquisition precaution would be appended to Title VII that 
establishes rebuttable speculation against negligence and regulates money 
in limited cases (Flake, 2015). 

Hiring nonviolent African American male ex-offenders may increase 
revenue into Black households to combat the present financial hardships 
and rebuild Black family relationships. Nonviolent African American male 
ex-offenders are the leading group disproportionately incarcerated in the 
United States. The results of this phenomenological investigation may 
constitute imperative data on the collateral consequences of being a 
carceral citizen and the tens of thousands of legal sanctions obstructing this 
population’s socioeconomic and political mobility. According to Miller et al. 
(2017), “no other group is expected to ‘give back,’ thus, raising questions 
about what we expect from the most marginalized members of the polity” 


(p. 542). 
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Definitions of Key Terms 
African American 

An American of African and especially of sub-Saharan African descent 
(Hurt, 2017; Payne & Brown, 2016; Scott, 2016). 

Blacks 

A person or a group of people whose genealogical ancestry origin is in 
Africa (Blessett & Littleton, 2017; De Giorgi, 2017). 

Black Urban Poor 

Many Blacks work in the informal sector where entry is easy, 
requiring less skill, less education, and less capital (Alfieri, 2019; Blessett & 
Littleton, 2017; De Giorgi, 2017). 

Carceral Citizenship 

A person who has been incarcerated. The position or status of being a 
national of a country (Miller & Stuart, 2017). 

Cress Theory on Color Confrontation (CTCC) 

CTCC is premised on two factors: genetic and numeric deficiency. 
According to Welsing (1991), White supremacy is a conscious or 
unconscious psychological response to White genetic and numerical 
deficiency. On a global scale, people who identify as White are a numerical 


minority Jayawardene & McDougal III, 2017, p. 45). 
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Employment Discrimination 

A form of discrimination due to race, gender, religion, national origin, 
physical or mental disability, age, sexual orientation, and gender identity by 
employers (Hurt, 2017; Scott, 2016). 
Hate 

The absolute disdain for a person or group of people, places, or things 
(Bliuc et al., 2018; Tetrault, 2019). 
Hyper-policing 

When residents of high-crime, heavily disadvantaged communities 
witness and experience intensive police presence, high rates of 
incarceration and community supervision, and concentrated violence, 
leading them to question the intent, effectiveness, and equity of the criminal 
justice system (Gerber et al., 2017; Motyl, 2017). 
Racial Capitalism 

Deriving social and economic value from the racial identity of another 
person, a longstanding, common, and deeply problematic practice (Bonds, 
2019; Naryan, 2017). 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

A federal law enacted to enforce and protect basic personal rights 
guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution. It prohibits discrimination by race, 


color, age, or religion (Alfieri, 2019; Bridges, 2018; Flake, 2015). 
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White Supremacy 

The belief that Whites are superior to all other races, especially the 
Black race, and that they should therefore dominate society (Christian et 
al., 2019; Onwuachi-Willig, 2019). 

Summary 

Racial animosity and the mission to safeguard White supremacy have 
long driven the expansion of U.S. penal practices (Gottschalk, 2016). The 
carceral state propagates itself, disfiguring the lives of millions of human 
beings. Mass incarceration, structural racism, White supremacy, White 
privilege, and employment discrimination have corrosive influences on 
African American communities (Onwuachi-Willig, 2019). Private and public 
organizations should hire nonviolent African American male ex-offenders 
who have served their prison term and rectified past behaviors. Such 
individuals should be allowed to enter society with dignity and respect. 
Alternative uses of human capital can be transformed by hiring nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders (De Giorgi, 2017; Martin et al., 2019; 
Williams et al., 2019). 

The aim of this study was to trace the experiences of nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders in the face of barriers to remunerative 
employment opportunities. Employment is essential to reducing recidivism 
(Baur et al., 2018; Formon et al., 2018). Nonviolent African American male 
ex-offenders frequently find themselves in “catch-22” situations due to 


parole constraints and obligations that impede their profitable employment 
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search (Roman & Link, 2017), leading them to return to ghettoized 
communities. As De Giorgi (2017) observed, if marginalized communities 
are pigeonholed by chronic poverty and community and constitutional 
marginalization, the prison system—even if amended—will continue to 
provide retributive governance of the racialized poverty-stricken. Serious 
reconstructive legislation and social reform is needed to address this 


dilemma. 
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Chapter 2: Literature Review 

This qualitative phenomenological inquiry analyzed the post-release 
experiences of nonviolent African American male ex-offenders relating to 
employment discrimination. This chapter presents an assessment and 
synthesis of the prevailing literature on the obstructions these individuals 
face. Throughout the United States, social and pecuniary penalties from 
high incarceration rates over the past four decades resulted in rising yearly 
corrections expenditures (Alfieri, Laniyonu, 2019; Stone-Mediatore, 2019). 
Those incarcerated include a growing population of nonviolent African 
American male offenders. Although these individuals are a unique 
population with specific needs, there are no moderate-risk programs and 
only limited resources to prepare them for reentry into society. 

Iowa has been categorized among the worst states for African 
Americans to live (Stebbins, 2018). USA Today reported that Waterloo, Iowa 
is the worst city in the country for African Americans. Blacks in the greater 
Des Moines area receive just 46.8% of what White residents do and are far 
more prone to be unemployed than their White counterparts. The city’s 
African American unemployment rate is 23.9%, well above the 13.3% 
national black unemployment average and the second-highest figure of any 
U.S. metropolitan area (Stebbins, 2018). African Americans and indigenous 
people of African descent constitute 4% of the state’s population but 
constitute 25.3% of the incarcerated (Iowa Data Center, 2020). Therefore, 


this study aimed to fill a gap in research by focusing on African American 
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family structures and the perceptions of the factors that contribute to 
positive relationships among African American men and women in this 
society (Scott, 2017). 

Upon release, many nonviolent African American male ex-offenders 
grapple with obstacles related to culture and socio-demographics, which 
result in elevated recidivism rates (Williams et al., 2019; Zhang, 2018). 
Cutting-edge approaches to reduce the recidivism of nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders are needed to assess the pitfalls and to offer 
solutions (Castro, 2018; Miller & Alexander, 2016; Utheim, 2016). In Des 
Moines, Iowa, there are three reentry programs: Central Iowa Returning 
Citizen Achieve (CIRCA), the Creative Visions Ex-Offender & Family 
Reunification Program, and Goodwill of Central Iowa - Creating Excellence 
in Reentry (CEIR). However, none specifically addresses the unique 
challenges nonviolent African American male ex-offenders face (Cervantes, 
2019). The results of the present research shed light on the constructive 
aspects of these reentry programs and draw attention to areas that need 
development. 

As Hlavka et al. (2015) stated, the transition from confinement to the 
community requires individuals to balance a variety of complex obligations. 
Many researchers suggest that decreasing the obstacles to family 
interaction—particularly the expense of visitations—could lead to 
constructive adjustments within family interactions for many ex-offenders 


(Mowen & Visher, 2016; Pettit & Gutierrez, 2018). It is essential to optimize 
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best practices because many offenders who have been imprisoned possess 
devalued educational experiences (Hipes, 2019). In addition to this, many of 
these inmates are given life sentences, which depletes the nation’s 
resources significantly because the state must provide for them even though 
they interpose minuscule importance to the country (Hickox, 2016). This 
leads to a misuse of the human capital, which could have been used towards 
the nation’s growth and development. 

This chapter reviews the literature on the post-release employment of 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. The research was 
conducted using the following online databases: Academic Journal, 
Academic Search Complete, Complementary Index, Elsevier, ERIC, Google 
Scholar, Hein Online, JSTOR, Omni File Full Text Select (H. W. Wilson), 
ProQuest Dissertation & Theses Global, Sage Journals, Science Direct, 
Social Sciences Citation Index, Taylor & Francis Online, and Wiley Online 
Library. A variety of search terms were employed, including African 
American male ex-offenders, Ban-the-Box, class, correctional programs, the 
criminal justice system, drug laws, education, employment discrimination, 
felons, homelessness, hyper-policing, jails, mass incarceration, mass 
supervision, mass surveillance, recidivism, reentry prograins, the school-to- 
prison pipeline, and systematic incarceration. The following sections draw 
on the relevant peer-reviewed journals, scholarly books, and influential 
literature to address the theoretical framework and background to the 


problem, along with a number of central themes, including: reentry success, 
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participant demographics, correctional programs, African American male 
prisoners, reentry programming, mental health services, employment 
barriers, and housing barriers and summary. 

Theoretical Framework 

Critical Race Theory (CRT) originated in the early 1970s with the 
initial writing of Derrick Bell, an African American civil rights attorney and 
the first African American to lecture at Harvard Law School. CRT analyzes 
society and culture through the lenses of race, laws, and power structures. 
Academics vital to the approach include Patricia Williams, Richard Delgado, 
Kimberlé Williams Crenshaw, Anthony Alfieri, Jean Stefancic, Camara 
Phyllis Jones, and Mari Matsuda. CRT is concerned with discovering 
alternative explanations that address human needs. According to Delgado 
and Stenfancic (2017), “[t]he issue of race may be America’s single most 
perplexing problem, but the confounding hindrance of race is that few 
people seem to know what race is” (p. 193). CRT recognizes that racism is 
deep-rooted in American society’s composition and arrangement. 

CRT remains the investigative lens to examine existing power 
structures (Bell, 1991). CRT theorists view racism as a persistent and even 
permanent feature in politics, education, corporations, poplar media, sports, 
and the criminal justice system (Brown & Allen, 2018). The theory claims 
that these power structures are founded on White privilege and White 
supremacy and result in the ostracism of people of color. CRT has several 


key terms that must be defined, including microaggression, anti- 
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essentialism and intersectionality, social constructionism, and White 
privilege (Delgado & Stenfancic, 2017). 

Microaggression is a term commonly used when referring to African 
American males, who are often presumed to be deviant or criminal due to 
their race (Pager, 2008). Microaggressions are remarks or deeds that 
delicately and often unconsciously or automatically express a prejudiced 
viewpoint regarding a marginalized group, such as a racial minority 
(Merriam-Webster, 2016). They exemplify the anti-essentialist and 
intersectionalist approach in CRT, which state that White men’s greater 
authority and unmerited advantage over White women is founded on 
systemic domination reinforced by patriarchy, sexism, and misogyny. 
Essentialism is the impression that a single person’s experience has an 
exact, perpetual meaning for all in that group, and anti-essentialism negates 
this claim (Carbado & Harris, 2019). Every circumstance that shapes a 
person’s identity, like their race, class, and gender, intersects to create a 
unique individual (Carbado & Harris, 2019). Due to on anti-African 
American racism, African American men have less power and are 
disadvantaged more than White men. Still, they have an advantage over 
African American women due to persistent sexism (James, 2017). 

Intersectionality points to multiple overlying identities (e.g., religion, 
language, gender, ability, sexuality, race, ethnicity, occupation) that can 
overpower a person or group of people. Indications of identity, like race or 


sexuality, do not exist independently, but are overlaid and interlocked in 
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expressions of coercion and supremacy (Clauss-Ehlers et al., 2019). Social 
construction is defined as an idea that has been created and accepted by 
the people in a society (Merriam-Webster, 2016). Various cultures have 
their own social constructs; for example, in Ethiopia, amongst the Afar 
people, the matriarch’s role in a domestic setting may differ from the 
“standard” in another country, like the United States (Sandoval et al., 
2019). White privilege is a right or immunity granted as a peculiar benefit, 
advantage, or favor for Whites only (Merriam-Webster, 2016). For instance, 
White privilege views European history as the core curriculum and the 
history of other ethnic groups as discretionary. CRT theorists argue that the 
CRT explains the permanency of racial inequality more than presumptions 
substantiated in the “progress paradigm,” as CRT shows how racism and 
White supremacy are replicated through numerous changing historical 
mechanisms (Christian et al., 2019). 

The present study aimed to assess a complex social issue to provide 
stakeholders with valuable information to improve the effectiveness of 
reentry programs and to reduce recidivism among nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders. Thus, CRT provided a suitable lens by which to 
analyze the existing research and the results of the current study. 
Researchers have used aspects of CRT to evaluate many characteristics of 
race and corrections in the United States. For example, Christian et al. 
(2019) employed CRT to assess the need to implement CRT in empirical 


sociological research. 
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The investigations showed that the efforts at reform were deficient. 
Nevertheless, Miller and Stuart (2017) used CRT to explore the effects of 
citizenship, criminality, punishment, society, and public welfare. Jeffers 
(2017) conducted a phenomenological investigation of incarcerated African 
American males’ educational experiences using a CRT framework. Blessett 
and Littleton (2017) also utilized CRT to analyze education, health care, 
public policies, and segregated communities of individuals residing in 
Ferguson, Missouri which face high incarceration rates. Egleton et al. 
(2017) used CRT to inspect the critical concentration needed to recognize 
and reverse the systemic issues that influence the cycles of poverty, 
incarceration, and homelessness among nonviolent African American male 
ex-offenders. Baur et al. (2018) employed CRT to examine stereotyping, 
employment of ex-offenders, discrimination, stigma, and Ban the Box. CRT 
is prominent in the literature on race and inequality, and it provides a 
useful framework for the present study. However, many researchers agree 
that CRT is not a standalone theoretical framework (Cabrera, 2018). 
Background of the Problem 

The Iowa Department of Corrections Community Connections 
Supporting Reentry (CCSR) system has an extensive list of pre-and post- 
release programs designed to assist inmates with societal reintegration 
(CCSR, 2017). Regrettably, for the most part these programs are 
unpretentiously fruitful at best. Economic cuts and high recidivism rates 


due to the inefficacy of reentry processes may diminish the number of 
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quality programs available in the future. With the looming threat of 
budgetary cuts, it is essential to evaluate the effectiveness of existing 
programs and to identify any needs nonviolent African Americans male 
inmates face in Iowa correctional facilities. The Iowa Department of 
Corrections is filled with repeat offenders who have served at least one 
sentence within the CCSR (2017). Some are documented as special 
populations, mental health patients, substance abusers, and sexual 
offenders (CCSR, 2017). However, nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders are not recognized as a unique population, and their reentry 
obligations may be abandoned. They often do not receive the same 
culturally sensitive programs or reserves as the other groups enumerated 
(Flake, 2015). Without considering race-related issues, nonviolent African 
American males alone can offer distinctive inconveniences to discharged 
offenders. As Pager et al. (2009) noted, “results show that black applicants 
were half as likely as equally qualified whites to receive a callback or job 
offer. In fact, black and Latino applicants with clean backgrounds fared no 
better than white applicants just released from prison” (p. 1). Many 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders are more likely than their 
White counterparts to experience mental health, substance abuse, and 
persistent medical illness (Gunnison & Helfgott, 2017; Mahaffey et al., 
2018). 

Also, nonviolent African American male ex-offenders are more likely to 


experience stigmatization (Baur et al., 2018; Bridges, 2016; Hipes, 2019; 
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Hurt, 2017; Ogungbure, 2019) and may encounter inequitable employment 
stumbling blocks, housing challenges, employment constraints, domineering 
pecuniary obligations (from court costs, fines, and restitution), and other 
environmental constraints (Brown & Robinson, 2015; Klienfeld et al., 2016; 
Narayan, 2017). The issues numerous nonviolent African American post- 
release male ex-offenders struggle with are becoming increasingly 
challenging as this is the fastest growing incarcerated population in the 
United States (Amasa-Annang & Scutelnicu, 2016; Barak & Stebbins, 2017; 
King & Page, 2018; Simon, 2016; Veale, 2015). 

Many nonviolent African American male ex-offenders face additional 
race-related obstacles, including an accumulation of health, social, and 
support concerns that their White counterparts may not experience. Such 
hindrances result in: (a) systematic detention rates (Alfieri, 2019; Narayan, 
2019); (b) an asymmetrical proportion of apprehension for drug-related 
offenses (Jeffers, 2017); (c) a disproportionate delineation of “Three Strikes” 
statutes (Kleinfeld et al., 2016); (d) the reappearance to economically 
dismayed communities (De Giorgi, 2017); and (e) inconsistent percentages 
of recidivism compared to other ethnic groups (Berghuis, 2018; Skinner- 
Osei & Stepteau-Watson, 2018). Broken communities, unconstrained drug 
problems, racial discrimination, and exhausted systems of reliable social 
support are just a few features that pose reentry challenges for this group, 


particularly related to employment and housing. 
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Crime and African Americans 

The first incarcerated Africans arrived in the Western Hemisphere in 
the 17th century (Grimes, 2017). They were forced into slave labor to 
facilitate European colonialists by working in deforestation, agriculture, 
domestic labor, industrial labor, and other types of employment. Wesely and 
Miller (2018) believed that one of the primary reasons the United States 
was able to experience such a high level of growth and expansion was the 
reasonably low cost of the workforce comprised of incarcerated Africans. 
After the Civil War, these groups were formally granted liberty and the 
autonomy to live their lives (Zhang, 2018). However, in the 21st century, 
African Americans continue to face discrimination because of the 
xenophobic nature of structural racism. This discrimination is not restricted 
to vocal abuse but is also seen in education, employment opportunities, and 
the sentences given for crimes committed by African Americans and other 
non-White ethnic groups (Jacobsen & Hardaway, 2016). 

Link and Oser (2018) have argued that one of the most important 
effects of racial discrimination the United States is visible in the nation’s 
crime rates. National data show that the highest number of crimes are 
related to drug abuse, robbery, theft, homicide, and any other activities, 
with African Americans as significant contributors (Young & Powell, 2015). 
As Stewart (2017) stated, the primary reasons for the high rate of crimes 
committed by African Americans are discrimination, a lack of available 


opportunities, and the deprivation of rights granted by the U.S. 
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Constitution. In many major cities, crime rates have weakened sharply and 
become constant at depleted quantities (Jonson & Cullen, 2015). 

Research has shown that there is a discrepancy between the type of 
sentences given to African Americans and those for their White 
counterparts (Grimes, 2017). For example, one of the most common 
punishments given to African Americans for serious repeated offenses is life 
imprisonment (Wesely & Miller, 2018). However, analyses show that a 
comparatively smaller number of Whites are likely to get such punishment. 
More importantly, the sentencing of juvenile offenders is exceptionally 
stringent for young African Americans. African American youth are likely to 
get a higher or a stricter form of punishment than White youths, and the 
same holds for people in other age groups as well (Link & Oser, 2018). 

As Mayo (2016) observed, human capital can be defined as the 
accumulation of knowledge, skill sets, creativity, work expertise, and other 
essential factors to accomplish labor. Vidotto et al. (2017) have conveyed 
that the principal target of the paradigm of human capital is to empower 
individuals to work, which an organization needs to become lucrative or 
economically stable. In this regard, the importance of the concept of human 
capital has increased in recent times due to the economic value it renders to 
different organizations or the nation (Inkinen, 2015). The outcome is that 
different organizations indulge in diverse types of human capital 
development to increase the skill sets and expertise levels of the individuals 


who perform the jobs needed for their businesses. This is also important 
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because human labor is seen as the backbone of modern organizations. The 
overall financial performance of any organization depends inordinately on 
the individual contributions made by laborers in terms of productivity (Han 
& Li, 2015). 

According to Massingham and Tam (2015), intellectual capital is the 
intangible resource of an organization that encompasses human capital, 
relational capital, and the concerned organization’s structural capital. 
Cherkesova et al. (2016) believed that intellectual capital is also described 
as the total of all the employees’ knowledge regarding the organization and 
jobs they are doing. This is reflected in the net productivity of the 
organization, which, in turn, offers the organization the required 
competitive edge (Kostopoulos et al., 2015). As a result, many businesses 
today focus on the attributes of human and intellectual capital. 

As Zhang (2018) stated, the term vulnerable class usually refers to the 
people or group of people who are entitled to superior protection in a region 
or nation by the legislation, policies, and stipulations of the concerned 
country. Taylor et al. (2018) have articulated the view that this is usually 
done to help the individuals overcome the problems they face based on 
discrimination due to race, ethnicity, and other factors and also to offer 
them opportunities that are equal to those available to the other people of 
the nation. It is pertinent to note that in the United States, the term is 
generally used in employment, to ensure adequate measures are being 


taken by governmental authorities to help vulnerable groups overcome the 
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problems posed by race, ethnicity, discrimination, and more (Hipe, 2019; 
Pager et al., 2009; Westrope, 2018). In this regard, some of the most 
important regulations include the Equal Pay Act of 1963, Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967, 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and others that are intended to protect the 
employment and other rights of minorities and marginalized sections of the 
population, including African Americans, Hispanics, and others (Grimes, 
2017). More importantly, these measures reflect the federal government’s 
initiative to help marginalized peoples utilize their human and intellectual 
capital and thereby contribute towards the growth and development of the 
nation in an effective manner. 

The United States is one of the world’s largest economic blocs, and in 
2016 it contributed more than $4.92 trillion towards the world economy 
(Link & Oser, 2018). Young and Powell (2015) confirmed the nation requires 
an adequate labor workforce and needs to take the initiative to develop its 
human and intellectual capital. However, it is interesting to note that the 
U.S. population includes more than 42 million African Americans, 
comprising more than 13.6% of the country’s total population (Zhang, 
2018). Within this population, a substantial number of people have been 
charged for a crime and have even served a sentence. 

Wesely and Miller (2018) have argued that nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders are victims of double discrimination. They must 


primarily face discrimination because of their complexion, but then also 
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because of the media’s stigmatization. The result is that, even in the 21st 
century, many organizations are uncomfortably hiring African Americans. If 
they have a criminal record, this presents an even larger excuse for not 
hiring them, even if the ex-offenders have served their sentences (Stewart, 
2017). As per the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS, 2019) official report, 
there are more than 6 million employment opportunities in the United 
States. Many companies are concerned about not being able to find suitable 
candidates. However, young African American men with no criminal 
background in the Midwest were 7.5% less likely to find work after Ban-the- 
Box took effect (Doleac & Hansen, 2016). Thus, the employment 
discrimination toward nonviolent African American male ex-offenders in the 
United States is a clear cause for concern. 

It is important to note that many ex-offenders have adequate 
educational and vocational qualifications to work in these positions. Yet, 
they are not being offered work because of stigmatization and 
discrimination, which adversely affects their prospects as well as the 
nation’s growth (Wohl, 2017). More importantly, many of these individuals 
have the right kind of intellectual and human capital, which, if effectively 
developed and trained, can become valuable resources for the organizations 
looking to hire (Hickox, 2016). This is perhaps one of the primary reasons 
this situation is a misuse of human and intellectual capital. 

According to Zhang (2018), one of the best methods to resolve the 


employment problems and double discrimination African American male ex- 
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offenders face is to enact strict anti-discrimination laws. This will not only 
provide the right to employment for nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders, but it would make use of the talent and the skill sets they 
possess. Most importantly, it would help nonviolent African American male 
ex-offenders overcome the trauma of the past legal transgressions in which 
they were involved (Wesely & Miller, 2018). By offering nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders a vulnerable class status, authorities would be 
able to utilize these individuals’ human capital in the populace’s best 
interests Jacobsen & Hardaway, 2016). Furthermore, it would enable U.S. 
employers to overcome their labor issues, thereby boosting the economy in 
a significant manner. Thus, offering a vulnerable class status to nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders is in the best interests of both the 
nation and this population group. 

A significant amount of research has already been conducted on 
employment concepts and how different organizations can utilize them. The 
gaps in the scholarly literature concern the punishment and discrimination 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders have been subject to. There 
is also little research on how offering the vulnerable class status is likely to 
help African American male ex-offenders and the nation by utilizing the 
human and intellectual capital they possess. Thus, the present work is 
unique because it offers a framework future researchers can utilize to 


explore the topic under discussion here further. 
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However, it is increasingly important to equip nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders with the resources they need for a successful 
reentry. Many inmate cohorts, such as those with mental illnesses or 
accounts of substance-abuse offense, have specialized programs and 
resources to help them reenter society. These specialized programs seek to 
assist nonviolent African American male ex-offenders as they re-enter 
society and to reduce recidivism. Regrettably, not all cohorts receive funds 
for these types of programs. Nonviolent African American male ex-offenders 
represent one of the largest groups within the U.S. prison population 
(Wildeman & Wang, 2017). 

Upon release, factors of culture and socio-economic status frequently 
create overwhelming obstacles for this population group, resultant in 
elevated recidivism figures. To addressing the high rates of recidivism 
among nonviolent African American male ex-offenders, we must assess the 
systems that support them during reentry (Travis et al., 2014). In Des 
Moines, Iowa, three reentry programs exist, but none specifically address 
the unique challenges nonviolent African American male ex-offenders face 
(Cervantes, 2019). This study explored the experiences of this population 
with post-release programs and with employment discrimination. It may 
shed light on the constructive aspects of reentry programs and draw 


attention to areas that need development. 
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Reentry Success 

Reentry is deemed successful if an ex-offender has been released from 
parole within three years after being discharged (Comfort et al., 2018). This 
is most likely when the ex-offender can realize an aspiration, whether it be 
acquiring employment, housing, continuing addiction recovery, furthering 
education, or transportation (Community Connections Supporting Reentry 
[CCSR], 2017). Correctional administrators seek to reduce recidivism, but 
this is challenging when many nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders suffer from trans-generational traumas that may never have been 
addressed. Skinner-Osei & Stepteau-Watson (2018) found several 
challenges to reentry, including “unaddressed childhood trauma, self- 
identification, reentry; self-esteem and self-worth; reentry; family 
reunification after incarceration; and recidivism” (p. 1). According to CCSR 
(2017), reentry is a procedure that originates upon apprehension, remains 
through incarceration, and is concluded when an individual is discharged 
and constructively assimilates back into the community. The overall goal is 
for individuals to emerge self-reliant, decriminalized, engrossed in 
beneficial societal affiliations, with a state of overall well-being. 
Participant Demographics 

In an investigation by Jonson and Cullen (2015), African American 
men had statistically higher recidivism rates than their White counterparts 
in every age group. According to the Iowa Department of Corrections 


Outcome Evaluation Report for 2016, Blacks had a 44.5% recidivism rate 
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versus 34.9% for non-Hispanic Whites. While these numbers may not be 
meaningful, the correlation is considerable. According to the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, nearly 92.9% of the U.S. prison population is male 
(Bureau of Prisons, 2020). Distinctively, African American men experience 
disproportionate incarceration rates over other ethnic groups (Blake et al., 
2010; Leung, 2018; Westrope, 2018; Williams et al., 2019; Wilson et al., 
2019). 

African American males are the prevalent occupants in the U.S. 
correctional system among non-White men (Berger, 2016; Bureau of 
Prisons, 2020; Skinner-Osei & Stepteau-Watson, 2018; Wilson et al., 2019). 
This is the particular and emergent pecuniary predicament in U.S. 
correctional facilities (Brown & Robinson, 2015; Narayan, 2017; Roman & 
Link, 2017) and is attributed to “tough on crime” statutes (Guenther & 
Zeman, 2015; Losier, 2014; Sevéenko, 2017; Stone-Mediatore, 2019; Veale, 
2015), compulsory imprisonment (Clair & Winter, 2016; Heiner, 2015; 
Toman et al., 2015), and the war on drugs (Williams et al., 2019). 

Ethnicity plays an enormous role in the incarceration of people of 
color. Currently, two million individuals are behind bars in the United 
States, far more that in any other nation in the world (Sakla, 2014). 
According to Nellis (2016), African Americans account for 13% of the U.S. 
population, but comprise 38% of the prison population. African American 
men are approximately six times likelier to be incarcerated than White men. 


Federal court-imposed prison sentences on African American men were 
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19% lengthier than those enforced on similarly situated White men between 
2011 and 2016. This results in higher educational expenditures, medical 
expenses, and results in greater health issues. 

Setbacks that transpire within the penitentiary system can aggravate 
the rates of discharge and relocation for countless detainees (Schlager, 
2018), and these involve ill-treatment (Kerrison et al., 2018; Klienfeld, 2017; 
Western et al., 2015), parole conditions (Klienfeld, 2016), special needs 
(Hlavka et al., 2015), stressful experiences within prisons (LaCourse et al., 
2019), and upsurges in infirmities among ex-offenders (Lewis, 2015). 
Discharged nonviolent African American male offenders frequently 
encounter reentry obstacles, like compounded child support (Roman & Link, 
2017), difficulties in employment, restrictions on where they can reside and 
work, overwhelming pecuniary liabilities from fines and restitution, and 
limitations on places they can visit (Klienfeld, 2016). Many nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders also have additional reentry difficulties 
due to the stigmatization of having a criminal record (Bridges, 2016; Hipes, 
2019), and these factors all make it difficult to become a law-abiding citizen. 
Correctional Programs 

The significant factor driving these obstructions is the absence of pre- 
and post-release programs for enhanced planning and reentry provision to 
support marginalized nonviolent African American male offenders (Payne & 
Brown, 2016). These carceral citizens are expected to navigate through the 


crucial pathway of reentry without receiving the proper resources to do so, 
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such as assistance locating employment, housing, mental health programs, 
or career training (Miller & Stuart, 2017). These barriers must be removed 
to enable their rehabilitation to society. 

A small number of correctional systems have all-encompassing 
approaches to address the activities and reentry needs of nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders (Mahaffey et al., 2018), but pre-and post- 
release reentry programs have dismal outcomes (Williams et al., 2019; 
Willison, 2019). Even though crime prevention programs may be more 
comprehensible to prisoners than supplementary courses, most of these 
procedures do not perform (Amasa-Annang & Scutelinica, 2016; Leung, 
2018). Custom-made correctional programs for nonviolent African American 
male offenders are essential in addressing community reintegration and 
legal, financial, and child support obligations (Roman & Link, 2017; 
Skinner-Osei & Stepteau-Watson, 2018). However, many nonviolent African 
American detainees in standard population facilities intentionally seek to 
enhance their survival by registering in scholastic courses, restorative 
psychotherapy programs, by fulfilling work-release programs, or bonding 
with religious and sacred services (Miller, 2014; Miller & Khey, 2017). 

The Iowa Department of Corrections disclosed that the 2019 
recidivism rate was 38.8%. Almost 50% of Iowa’s African American ex- 
offenders are discharged to community-based supervision programs in Des 
Moines and Waterloo (Iowa Data Center, 2020). The vast majority of the 


funding for Des Moines’ reentry programs is directed to high-risk ex- 
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offenders. Many nonviolent African American ex-offenders can receive 
employment services through a plethora of governmental and non-profit 
organizations. There is no customized reentry program that postulates best 
practice approaches to employment discrimination in Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Iowa Department of Corrections offers inmates an array of 
programs, prearranged into 14 broad categories: anger management, 
cognitive treatment, domestic abuse treatment, education, employment 
services, family treatment, job training, life skills, mental health treatment, 
the Moderate Intensity Family Violence Prevention Program (MIFVPP), sex 
offender treatment, substance abuse care, substance abuse treatment, and 
victim treatment (lowa Data Center, 2020). Inmates are classified to receive 
services that are congruent with their criminal infraction. Some inmates are 
ineligible to participate, and some choose not to do so (Lee, 2019). The 
educator’s disciplinary training factors into their pedagogical approach or 
attitude (comprising deviations on the topics of categorizing, adulation, or 
objectification), which can impede the instruction and, eventually, lead to 
declines in pupil achievement (Castro & Gould, 2019; Lee, 2017). Lee 
(2017) analyzed the impact of the Iowa Department of Corrections Reentry 
pre-release programs and concluded that there was no indication that any 
of the programs considerably reduced recidivism rates among either non- 
productive participants or productive graduates. This calls attention to the 
need for reentry programs that attend to the diverse typologies and needs 


of the nonviolent African American male population. 
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A brief investigation of supplementary social and race-related issues is 
essential to comprehend the compounding obstacles that many African 
American inmates face. Mass incarceration in the United States is an 
essential way to inflict socioeconomic and political devastation upon African 
American families and communities (Fosten, 2016; Motyl, 2017). Twenty- 
five percent of the global incarceration population is represented in the 
United States, and African Americans represent 41% of individuals in 
confinement, of whom 95% will ultimately be discharged (Wildeman & 
Wang, 2017). 

Nonviolent African American male ex-offenders face many hurdles 
upon reentry, and employment is vital to reducing recidivism (Duwe & 
Clark, 2017). The challenges of attaining employment with a criminal 
background are significant for nonviolent African American males, and the 
cultures of White supremacy and White privilege pose other challenges 
(Alfieri, 2019; Kerrison et al., 2018). Racial capitalism is a crucial factor in 
U.S. society (Leong, 2013; Narayan, 2017; Ogungbure, 2019). Employment 
discrimination creates fiduciary incongruities in most African American 
families and communities (Baur et al., 2018; Martin et al., 2019). 
Noticeably, these carceral citizens are expected to navigate the crucial 
pathway of reentry without receiving the proper resources to do so, such as 
help locating employment, housing, mental health support, or career 


training (Miller & Stuart, 2017). 
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African American Male Prisoners 

Iowa’s population is approximately 3.4 million, and African Americans 
comprise 4% (Iowa Data Center, 2020). African Americans are incarcerated 
in state prisons at a rate that is 5.1 times greater than that their White 
counterparts. In five states (Iowa, Minnesota, New Jersey, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin), the rate is more than 10 times higher (Nellis, 2016). In Iowa’s 
prisons, one in every four inmates is African American (Miller, 2020). The 
racial composition distinctly signifies predisposed felony assessment and 
indictment severity (Heiner, 2015; Kleinfeld et al., 2016). Public 
policymakers must address these discrepancies, yet many legislatures fail to 
rigorously concentrate on introducing legal sanctions on sentencing reform 
(Goldstein, 2019). 

Historically, African American males are portrayed not only as 
redundant low-income adults but as threats to normative society. This 
stigmatization of African American males underlies the perpetuation of Jim 
Crow legal sanctions (Alderman et al., 2018; Frampton, 2018). Mass media 
amplifies the message that African American males are an evil influence on 
society. As Alexander (2020) argued, the McCleskey v. Kemp (1987) 
constitutional decision endorsed a comparatively harmonious example in 
response to the racial caste system, as did Dred Scott v. Stanford and Plessy 
v. Ferguson. 

The Thirteenth Amendment established the legal criteria for mass 


incarceration of those who had previously been enslaved (Guenther & 
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Zeman, 2015). African American men are more likely to be victims of 
strategic injustice and face unfair treatment in the criminal justice system 
(Cole, 2020; Taylor et al., 2018). The current prison system in the United 
States is evidence of centuries of authorized suppression (Christian et al., 
2019; Graff, 2015, 2018; Miller & Alexander, 2016; Motyl, 2017) and is 
stimulated by the immense capital spent on perpetuating White supremacy. 
In Iowa, the percentage of African Americans incarcerated has remained 
stable from 2009-2019, comprising approximately 25% of the prison 
population (Iowa Data Center, 2020). Iowa has the third highest per-capita 
incarceration rate for African American men in the United States. 
According to Seiter (2012), “In the 1871 decision of Ruffin v. the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, the United States Supreme Court enunciated 
the Slave of the State Doctrine. This case held that inmates were, for all 
intent and purposes, slaves of the state and had no rights granted them by 
the state” (p. 128). There is great variety among African American male 
prisoners, but this is largely ignored. The quantity of incarcerated African 
American males of working age in Iowa has remained stable, so that 1 out 
of 3 men aged 17-34 is in adult IDOC correctional institutions (Miller, 
2020). The armament of the state, which includes law enforcement officials 
and the penal system, must be understood as an expression of the racial 
contract, operating to maintain public safety, to prevent crime against 
White citizens, and to preserve the racial order, so that non-Whites are 


incarcerated at higher rates and for longer durations (Heiner, 2016). 
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Reentry Programs 

Reentry programming is a vital step in the reduction of recidivism. 
Reentry programs must offer nonviolent African American male carceral 
citizens supplementary opportunity to work with skilled professionals 
toward their successful reintegration in society. Zortman et al. (2016) 
posited that reentry programming is imperative in maintaining public safety 
and reintegrating individuals emerging from custody. As stated by Keena 
and Simmons (2015), many nonviolent African American ex-offenders 
believe they are no longer incarcerated once they have been released from 
custody, but they are not yet free. The collateral consequences of being a 
carceral citizen follows them their entire lives, and attaining employment is 
critical to reducing recidivism (Westrope, 2018). The existing procedures to 
deliver this assistance must be improved for more enduring success and 
longer-term communicative conversion (Miller, 2014; Schlager, 2018). Once 
culturally appropriate or culturally competent coordinated services are 
provided to support assimilation back into society, nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders can be supported as they develop routines to 
become fully involved civic residents (Stepteau-Watson et al., 2014). 

The task of calculating how best to facilitate ex-offender reentry is 
exceptionally overwhelming because of the variety of arbitrations that fall 
under this classification (Mears & Cochran, 2015; Western et al., 2015). 
Effective reentry programming provides best practice approaches that 


accommodate the essential prerequisites needed to successfully integrate 
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the ex-offender into society (Hlavka et al., 2015). Investing in institutional- 
based programs that supply inmates with career training and introducing 
community-based programs that offer offenders support when they are out 
of prison have both been shown to have positive outcomes (Bae & 
Patterson, 2014; Duwe & Clark, 2017). 

Pre-release detainees in vocational programming illustrate a 
substantial increase in the amount and quality of human capital they can 
offer potential employers, and this can sometimes serve as a counterweight 
for the humiliation of the criminal background (Mohammed & Mohamed, 
2015). Iowa Senate File 567 disqualifies ex-offenders from holding 
individual professional licenses for convicted felonies, but occupational 
license are minimally helpful in procuring a livable wage (Martin et al., 
2019). Vocational programming is crucial for successful reintegration into 
the social order, yet the carceral citizen faces many obstacles in this. Lee 
(2019) argued that it is essential to select the appropriate vocational 
program, yet much more imperative to undergo training. 

A limitation of the present analysis is that it focused on vocational 
programming in the Iowa Department of Corrections (IDOC), which 
suggests that program application is widely diverse across facilities and 
time. Consequently, the possibility of inconsistent program enactment 
undermines the overall impact of the programs (Lee, 2019). Lee (2019) 


meticulously dissected the existing correctional programs throughout Iowa, 
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and the results indicate that programming may not promote reductions in 
recidivism. 
Mental Health Services 

Men represent 90% of the 2.3 million individuals imprisoned in the 
United States, and African American males constitute 41% of those in 
federal, state, and county detention facilities (Wildeman & Wang, 2017). 
Roughly 600,000 carceral citizens are released annually in the United 
States, and men have a higher chance of recidivism (Pettus-Davis et al., 
2019). A small number of studies have focused on women’s traumatic 
experiences before and after incarceration, yet this subject has been 
disregarded about men (McCahon, 2016). Long-term traumatic experiences 
among confined men are much higher than men who have never undergone 
confinement (Pettus-Davis et al., 2019); finding remedies for their distress 
may thus help reduce recidivism rates among this population. 

Research indicates that African American male offenders have some 
of the highest rates of post-traumatic slave syndrome disorder of all ethnic 
groups, implying that African Americans have long-term trauma (Sibrava et 
al., 2019). In the United States, there are inadequate numbers of mental 
health providers and resources in many rural and urban areas, and the 
reality is that the entity in charge of mitigating high-risk factors and making 
parole decisions regarding mental health services is the Department of 
Corrections (Houser et al., 2019). Sugie and Turney (2017) found that many 


offenders experience similar mental health concerns across racial and 
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cultural groups, but racial/ethnic traumas with criminal justice intensify 
African American health disparities. According to Gunnison and Helfgott 
(2017), ex-offenders need support to confront substance abuse and mental 
health concerns both while incarcerated and in society. Researchers have 
indicated that many carceral citizens need access to psychotherapists or 
quality treatment to assist them in the reentry sequence. 

Developing narratives on the family unit and the public outcomes of 
mass incarceration result in adverse health influences on incarcerated 
men’s intimate partners, offspring, and wider communities (Wildeman & 
Wang, 2017). The COVID-19 pandemic has complicated the conversation 
surrounding mental health for newly released carceral citizens. The 
groundbreaking case Estelle v. Gamble established the right to health care 
for detainees for the span of their detention, existing law might aggressively 
generate obstacles to care succeeding confinement by initiating Medicaid 
deferment (Albertson et al., 2020). General practitioners, researchers, and 
public administrators are entrusted to stimulate conversation on best 
practice approaches to this predicament of health care inequities among 
communities of color, and to build hope, identify resolutions, and advance 
health outcomes (Wildeman & Wang, 2017). This is a fundamental 
determining factor of social health (Tyler & Brockmann, 2017). 
Employment Barriers 

Historically, Africans brought to the Americas by the trans-Atlantic 


slave trade were laborers on arrival. The early U.S. colonies were in dire 
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need of a cheap workforce in the construction of this nation. U.S. history on 
the employment of people of African descent illustrates a clear vision of the 
founders’ original intent to codify White supremacy when South Carolina 
ratified the Negro Act of 1740 (Marin, 2013). The Negro Act reduced 
incarcerated Africans to human chattel and revoked their civil rights 
(Edwards, 2004). The Negro Act outlawed incarcerated African people from 
growing their food, learning to read, traveling without restraint, assembling 
in groups, or receiving money. It also sanctioned White owners to whip and 
murder incarcerated Africans for being defiant. In addition to defining a 
racialized social order and property system in the colony, the conclave 
sought to prevent any further insurgences by incorporating endowments 
that authorized a White person’s ratio for every 10 incarcerated African 
individuals’ plantation (Harpham, 2018). 

Discriminatory Black Codes and Jim Crow laws developed to retain 
African people’s oppression, ensuring that the heritage of the Negro Act of 
1740 and connected regulations was perpetuated in the United States for 
over 200 years (Alderman et al., 2018; Harpham, 2018). Therefore, the 
history of African labor in the United States explains not only U.S. 
xenophobia but also any dialogue of the nation’s production, politics, and 
the prospect of labor in today’s global economy. U.S. workforces suffering 
from similar economic and political circumstances are considered buyers 
instead of manufacturer, as a user instead of a provider, and as problems 


instead of blessings, reminding us that, due to the trans-Atlantic slave 
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trade, Africans were brought to the Americas “specifically, for their labor” 
and that their descendants remain “the most subjugated and unsatisfactory 
element of the modern capitalist workforce” (Brown, 2020; Owens, 2015). 

Employment is a critical to reducing recidivism for carceral citizens 
(De Giorgi, 2017; Hurt, 2017; Scott, 2016), yet the stigmatization of felons 
is quite often intensified for nonviolent African American male ex-offenders 
who seek to be integrated into the labor market (Baur et al., 2018; 
Ioannides, 2018; Martin et al., 2020; Murrey, 2018). According to the BLS 
(2019), there are more than 6 million job openings in the United States that 
organizations struggle to fill. Thus, the discrimination toward nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders in the United States regarding 
employment is a cause of concern. Many of these offenders have 
educational and vocational qualifications and are qualified to work in these 
positions. However, they are not being offered these positions because of 
stigmatization and discrimination, which is currently adversely affecting the 
nation’s prospects and growth (Wohl, 2017). 

The carceral stigma creates an indelible stain of dishonor on the 
recipient’s life, which is critical in denying them employment (Hipes, 2019; 
Jonson & Cullen, 2015). Many nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders have suffered from inferior educational experiences from grades 
K-12 (Blessett & Littleton, 2017; Murrey, 2020). U.S. history is marked by 
state-authorized procedures for redlining, racial contracts, ethnic housing 


discrimination, and unjust school subsidies, leading to our schools’ poor 
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conditions and substandard educations because of deteriorating tax sources 
(Buon, 2018). Acquiring the appropriate skill set to meet the requirements 
of work is imperative to finding employment. 

It is important that we lessen the various constraints on carceral 
citizens as they seek to provide some sense of stability for themselves and 
their family members after fulfilling the court’s recommendations and 
satisfying their debit (Hetey & Eberhardt, 2018). Yet, within the U.S. 
industrial correctional complex, the variety of hurdles carceral citizens face 
is depressing. Many companies in the United States and other countries 
employ carceral citizens in their organizations. Human capital management 
is vital to every organization and is defined as the compilation of resources 
(skills, talents, experiences, abilities, training, wisdom, judgment, and 
intelligence) possessed by individuals in a country or organization 
(Ramakers et al., 2017). 

Employees are the wealth of organizations, and the managers of a 
particular firm are known as the human capital of that company. It is the 
organization’s responsibility to minimize the squandering of social capital 
(Hanushek, 2016). Many organizations employ carceral citizens as they do 
not discriminate among persons, which studies show reduces recidivism 
rates (Berghuis, 2018; Mohammed & Mohamed, 2015). Businesses today 
hire ex-offenders to utilize human capital in their enterprises, which is 
sometimes considered a problem (Leon & Wruble, 2017; Wilson et al., 


2019). 
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Many nonviolent African American male ex-offenders find themselves 
in officially authorized predicaments, as they are obliged to comply to locate 
employment by the laws that also exclude them (Augustine, 2019). While 
some academics have argued that inequity in U.S. society has declined, 
others indicate there are enduring race and cultural disparities and 
intricate systems of discrimination. The stigma of possessing a criminal 
record combined with Black skin impedes societal advance (Ali et al., 2017; 
Hurt, 2017; Scott, 2016). 

According to the work by Quillian et al. (2017) on hiring 
discrimination African Americans face, there have been no reductions in 
hiring discrimination since 1989. The empirical evidence-based data from 


their meta-analysis on racial bias is shown in Figures 1 and 2. 
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Figure 1 


No Reduction in Hiring Discrimination Facing African Americans Over Time 
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Note: Size of plotting symbols proportional to meta-regression weights. Shaded region gives 95% confidence interval. 


Figure 2 
Alternative Estimates of Change in Hiring Discrimination Against African 


Americans 
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Stakeholders, business leaders, officials, and senior management at 
firms feel this to be a significant concern. The United States leads the world 
in incarcerating its populace (Erzen et al., 2019; Wilson et al., 2019). Most 
of these individuals require employments to have means of support 
following their release from incarceration (Formon et al., 2018). Specific 
theories and laws on discrimination must be applied in the appropriate 
management of carceral citizens (Ali et al., 2017). It is not easy to hire ex- 
offenders in many organizations that require the input of stakeholders 
(Jaiyeoba, 2015). There are differing views regarding hiring ex-offenders in 
general. There is also a desperate need to study the family structure in 
African American families, which is crushed by deprivation and systematic 
prerequisites. The family function can be better comprehended among 


African American men (Williams et al., 2019). 
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Housing Barriers 

Attaining affordable housing is also vital to successfully integrating 
carceral citizens into society. Separation from their family, housing 
uncertainty, and revenue scarceness place carceral citizens at the limits of 
society with minimal contact with the conventional social functions and 
occasions that enable community involvement (Western et al., 2015). Fair 
housing is a civil right in crisis, and racial capitalism maintains its 
stronghold on poverty-stricken populations (Alfieri, 2019). Moreover, 
families facing amplified monetary liabilities resulting from care fora 
parolee may leave a community in search of a more inexpensive home 
(Chamberlain, 2018). Many nonviolent African American male offenders 
who reenter society after incarceration do so with constrained social 
capital, education, and occupational skills to support them during the 
process (Amasa-Annang & Scutelnicu, 2016; Erzen et al., 2019). 

Countless African American male ex-offenders express a yearning to 
take care of their offspring but struggle to do so when they are unable to 
find work, lodging, or to pay child support (Williams et al., 2019). African 
Americans suffer from mass incarceration more than any ethnic group, 
comprising roughly 40% of the U.S. detention population (Pager, 2008). As 
argued by Jayawardene and McDougal III (2017), the Cress Theory of Color 
Confrontation (CTCC) outlines the forms of White supremacist conduct that 
structure how Whites interact with African Americans in particular and with 


“non-White” individuals in general, often depicting them as hostile, corrupt, 
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and prone to crime (Bennett & Plaut, 2017; King & Johnson, 2017). CTCC 
depicts White supremacy as an extenuatory psychological security 
apparatus, permitting African Americans to comprehend its real stimuli as 
an alternative to suppressing xenophobic observations of their selves 
(JIayawardene & McDougal III, 2017). 

Restrictions for housing are apparent for many African American male 
ex-offenders who attempt to find lodging, which reflects the history of 
redlining. The outcome compels African Americans or “non-Whites” to 
endlessly combat the disparaging views of themselves and their 
communities (Jayawardene & McDougal III, 2017). Structural racism is the 
motivating factor preventing many nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders from obtaining housing. U.S. racial and class discrimination is 
expressed through compulsive hardship, public and ethic alienation, and 
persistent nonconformity, and the penal system serves as an instrument to 
dominate the racialized underprivileged members of society (Blessett & 
Littleton, 2017; De Giorgi, 2017). Many nonviolent African American male 
ex-offenders contend with the collateral consequences their criminal 
backgrounds carry long after they serve time in custody, preventing them 
from attaining housing and employment (Schneider, 2017). 

Housing barriers have been intensified due to the COVID-19 
pandemic, and the Des Moines metro is experiencing a housing crisis. Many 
nonviolent African American ex-offenders are accustomed to the effects of 


historical subjugation in their communities, which are inundated by 
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dilapidated housing, crime, drugs, and hyper-policing (De Giorgi, 2017). 
Reminiscent of other Jim Crow realities across the South, Iowa’s capital city 
is characterized by de jure housing racial segregation and ghettoized urban 
and suburban housing revealing White flight and African American inner- 
city poverty (Fineman, 2018). 
Summary 

The disparities among African American male detainees in 
confinement in national and local county jails in the United States are 
commonplace. This qualitative phenomenological study examined the post- 
release experiences of nonviolent African American men regarding their 
reentry process to employment and housing in Des Moines, Iowa. BLS 
(2020) data shows that the unemployment rate in Des Moines was 3.0. The 
African American population comprised 30.7% of those living in poverty in 
2018, while the related percentage for Iowa was 11.2% (Iowa Data Center, 
2020). Sustainable employment after being released from prison is 
paramount to attaining housing and other resources, which are essential to 
reducing recidivism (Pettus-Davis et al., 2019; Wyse, 2018; Zortman et al., 
2016). An examination of the interactions between program participation 
and the employment, mental health, and housing issues nonviolent African 
American men face upon discharge could help policymakers support this 
population and reduce recidivism. Chapter 2 has offered a review of the 


major themes guiding this investigation. The following chapter outlines the 
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research method for this study on the economic reintegration of nonviolent 


African American male ex-offenders. 
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Chapter 3: Research Method 

The problem addressed by this qualitative phenomenological study 
was nonviolent African American male ex-offenders and their post-release 
experiences with employment discrimination. The qualitative approach 
requires an in-depth exploration that statistics may not be able to produce. 
To do so, the researcher first conducted interviews, then examined the 
perception of the phenomenological reduction study, and finally engaged in 
the most invariant corollaries for an understanding (Creswell & Poth, 2017; 
Ellis & Hartlep, 2017). 
Research Methodology and Design 

The purpose of this qualitative phenomenological study was to explore 
the perceptions of post-release, nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders with employment discrimination. A qualitative method is most 
applicable to this research design, which endeavors to make sense of or 
comprehend phenomena in terms of their consequences (Creswell & 
Creswell, 2017; Evans, 2016; Kruse et al., 2017; Stam, 2010). The 
phenomenological investigation consisted of open-ended, semi-structured 
interviews with released nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. 
Demographic information was collected before the semi-structured portion 
of the conversation began. The researcher kept a log of field notes with a 
record of thoughts and observations about the study, the individual 


interviews, and the research process. 
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This qualitative research inquiry employed a phenomenological 
design, which involves a thorough investigation of a topic or situation in the 
real world to procure an extensive understanding of a setting, procedure, or 
phenomenon of importance (Leech & Onwuegbuzie, 2011). A 
phenomenological study is a research design that permits the exploration of 
a phenomenon, and its ecological context, by using different data sources 
(Zamawe, 2015). It also allows a researcher to explore the topic of interest 
from numerous perspectives, creating a more sensible and precise 
representation of the subject (Ngo, 2016; Woods et al., 2016). The unique 
benefit of the phenomenological research design is that it permits close 
interaction between the participants and investigator, allowing the 
participants to offer their narratives of their experiences (Creswell & Poth, 
2016). The phenomenological examination is concentrated on specific 
occurrences in which individuals are entangled, tackling, or living with at 
the present juncture in their lives (Denzin & Lincoln, 2011). 

A phenomenological inquiry demands that investigators disregard any 
earlier notions and preconceptions, that they empathize with the 
participants’ conditions, and that they adapt to the practical needs of the 
situation so they can comprehend the multi-layered constructs that propel 
the deliberate reflecting, perspectives, and conduct of the participants 
(Creswell & Creswell, 2017). One benefit of the phenomenological design is 
that it allows for detailed interactions between the participants and 


researcher, thus permitting participants to share their accounts of their 
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experiences (Ngo, 2016). By gathering evidence that is offered by the 
participants, the researcher can more fully comprehend the phenomenon of 
study (Hanna et al., 2017). As Tuffour (2017) stated, “Its emphasis on 
convergence and divergence of experiences, as well as its mission in 
examining the detailed and nuanced analysis of a lived experience of a small 
number of participants” (p. 1). The aim of the phenomenological design 
permits the researcher to illustrate a phenomenon as precisely as possible, 
abstaining from any pre-assumed plan but staying authentic to the evidence 
(Paul-Emile, 2014). 

Critical Race Theory (CRT) warrants inference analysis to respond to 
the guiding research questions through the lens of participant perceptions, 
rather than by seeking to maintain or invalidate a recognized theory within 
the literature (Christian et al., 2019; Cole, 2020). CRT recognizes that 
racism is deeply rooted in the composition and arrangement of U.S. society. 
CRT maintains that the existing power structures are founded on White 
privilege and White supremacy, which ostracizes people of color. The 
procedure follows an uninterrupted comparative and iterative aspect 
analysis to investigate the evolving perceptions that arise across the 
research process. Throughout the study, the researcher aims to understand 
how post-release, nonviolent African American male inmates reintegrate 
into society with the support of post-release programs. Therefore, a 


phenomenological design is most appropriate for this study. 
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Population and Sample 

The study population consists of post-release, nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders. The criteria to participate in this investigation 
is that the individual is a nonviolent African American male carceral citizen 
in Des Moines, Iowa. The sample reflects these traits to draw evidence of 
nonviolent African American men who have participated in employment 
reentry programming, with the following criteria: 

1.) Participants must be African American males. 

2.) Participants must have been charged with a nonviolent drug- 
related infraction. 

3.) Participants must have been released from prison. 

4.) Upon release from prison, participants must have taken part in a 
societal restoration program while incarcerated. 

The results were generalizable to the appropriate population. The 
sample size is 15 participants to obtain qualitative data saturation. 
Saturation has been attained when participant data no longer offers novel 
assessments or theses (Suanders et al., 2018). Every acknowledged 
proposition should be examined systematically and meticulously to reach 
saturation. Sampling is appropriate when the initial theories require 
perceptiveness and a difference in participant perceptions and occurrences 
related to the phenomenon under investigation (Suanders et al., 2018). The 
researcher examined the experiences of 15 post-release nonviolent African 


American male ex-offenders in terms of their societal restoration, focusing 
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on the perceived efficacy of pre-and post-release programs. Researchers 
must have a planned-out study (Bell, 2009). This qualitative study does not 
need a statistically descriptive archetype because no statistical deductions 
have been drawn as part of the results (Bell, 2009). To achieve saturation, 
when new participants do not contribute new themes, a research sample 
size must encompass a sizeable range of participant perceptions 
(Constantinou et al., 2017). Nonetheless, sample size prerequisites in 
qualitative studies are considerably smaller than those in quantitative 
studies (Mason, 2010). No set sample size principles exist for qualitative 
studies, and researchers differ in their sample size endorsements (Harvey, 
2015). For example, Creswell (2014) proposed a sample size of five to 25, 
while Houghton et al. (2015) suggested at least six participants. In 
qualitative studies, Creswell and Poth (2016) proposed utilizing 10 to 13 
participants. 

In alignment with these recommendations, the present study 
accumulated data from at least 15 participants, who were selected using a 
purposive sampling method. Researchers use purposive sampling when they 
want to access a distinct subsection of people, as all the study participants 
are chosen because they correspond to a specific profile. These individuals 
have experience with and comprehend the phenomenon under investigation 
(Creswell & Creswell, 2017). 

Examining these sorts of examples furnishes the researcher with 


discernment and complex evidence instead of generalized overviews 
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(Creswell & Creswell, 2017). The researcher must meticulously search for 
the most feasible format for the investigation, in this case purposive 
sampling. As Etikan et al. (2016) noted, the “[p]urposive sampling technique 
cannot be employed when the variables in the study are quantitative in 
nature and also convenience sampling, the nature of the research is mostly 
quantitative” (p. 4). Thus, purposive sampling provides the researcher with 
the autonomy to decide the prerequisites and to locate participants who can 
offer the evidence due to their comprehension or involvement (Barratt et 
al., 2015). Convenience sampling exploits non-probability sampling methods 
based upon participants’ ease of availability (Shehadeh, 2015). During the 
research, convenience sampling was applied due to concerns of access and 
time. The investigator dispersed petitions to agencies from which 
nonviolent African American post-release men have matriculated to find 
participants for the study. The investigator also employed additional 
strategies to recruit potential candidates, including using Facebook and 
social media. 
Materials or Instrumentation 

In quantitative experiments, the investigator and the instrument are 
autonomous, but in qualitative analyses, the investigator is the apparatus of 
the data streams (Droser, 2017). During this study, the scholar 
accumulated, documented, and evaluated the evidence. Every bit of data 
was collected by the investigator. Because of this, it was a prerequisite that 


the researcher remained vigilant and conscious of their own 
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preconceptions, objectives, notions, and individual opinions (Droser, 2017). 

The investigator utilized the interview instrument in conformity with design 
endorsements to create interview questions. All questions were open-ended, 
as unbiased as possible, clearly phrased, and were posed one at a time. 

The investigator implemented feedback and proposition from the 
panel to make essential modifications to questions before using them in the 
conclusive analysis. After they were authorized, the interview agenda 
incorporated a succinct conversation on topics of concern, the topics and 
subtopics germane to the investigation, and the initial research questions. 
After developing the interviewing questions (Creswell & Poth, 2016), the 
interviewer turned into the interviewee. In the participant’s role, the 
investigator answered the study questions as cautiously and completely as 
possible. 

The investigator selected semi-structured and open interview 
procedures because of the nature of open-ended questions, which allow the 
participants to articulate their perspectives. The questions were submitted 
to a panel of experts, which reviewed them for authenticity. According to 
Creswell and Creswell (2017), the interview place must be as similar as 
possible to the projected interview location, and the investigator must use 
recording equipment. The researcher also used an informed consent form 
that they explained during the interview, for additional clarity. This action 
was repeated for every study participant (Creswell & Creswell, 2017). The 


investigator cooperated with these procedures before each participant 
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interview, attending to interview decorum, maintaining interviewer 
partiality, and addressing potential IRB concerns. 
Data Analysis 

The investigator is the instrument applied to collect data in this study. 
As the primary investigator, the researcher designates all data collection 
tactics, examinations, and clarification (Yin, 2017). They must provide 
effective listening skills, acumen, and perceptive surveillance aptitudes to 
amass real evidence from the investigation (Yin, 2017). This researcher 
utilized the semi-structured interview with open-ended questions (see 
Appendix A) to collect data. This permitted the investigator to persistently 
search and collect specifics about the participants’ experiences. The 
interviewer also kept an exhaustive field journal. When they received replies 
from prospective participants, the researcher contacted them by phone, 
email, or in-person to discuss the research prerequisites and elicit consent 
to participate. All participants were interviewed for the duration of one hour 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and the information from the interview was audio 
recorded. 

The participants received a short survey before the individual 
interviews. The survey asked for relevant demographic information, such as 
age, educational background, employment history, and family history. This 
data permitted the investigator to structure a more comprehensive profile 
of the sample and attach it to the interview data. Then semi-structured 


interviews took place, consisting of questions related to the participants’ 
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experiences with the Iowa Department of Corrections, Community 
Connections Supporting Reentry (CCSR) pre-release and post-release 
programs and with employment discrimination. 

The investigator protected the privacy of all participants. Study 
participation was voluntary, and all participants had the opportunity to 
leave the study at any time, for any reason. Each participant received an 
incentive of a $50 stipend for participating in the experiment after the 
interview. When the interview has concluded, the investigator answered the 
participants’ questions and certified that their interviews contained no 
personal identifiers. 

The investigator then transcribed the audio recordings from Zoom 
and ensured there was no identifying information about the participants. All 
participants were given an alias. Each quote characterized by decoding 
annotations during the interviews was extracted from the recorder using a 
USB uploaded to a computer and the NVivo software. The Otter.ai was used 
to transcribe verbal/voice to text and was imported to the NVivo12 Pro. All 
data, including documents, field notes, recordings, transcripts, and all other 
information will be kept in a safety deposit box by the investigator for 3 
years, at which point it will be destroyed. 

Thematic analysis assists with designating and systematizing the 
interview data through its coding and classification into themes and sub- 
themes (Yin, 2017). Because the researcher used a fusion methodology, it 


was feasible to use both a deductive and inductive coding process, which 
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entailed an amalgamation of the data-driven inductive method (Skinner-Osei 
& Stepteau-Watson, 2018) and the deductive theoretical code prototype. 
This tailored the research questions by permitting the phenomenon to be 
the center of the deductive thematic analysis. In the analysis, the 
investigator employed the interpretative phenomenological analysis (IPA) 
theory method. This entailed the inductive process of data collection, 
speculative sampling, recording, coding for thematic classification, an 
ongoing evaluation of data to incorporate analytic notes, and finally, the 
interpretation of the theory informed by this iterative procedure. NVivo 
software supported the organization and examination of qualitative data, 
including interview transcripts and field notes (Smith & Shinebourne, 
2012). 

The investigator sought to illustrate the phenomenon precisely, 
abstaining from any preconceived observations and remaining authentic to 
the evidence (Groenewald, 2004). The investigator used data source 
triangulation to test the study’s validity by merging evidence from different 
sources. In-depth individual interviews are among the most traditional 
instruments for expanding human perceptions and studying them in depth 
(Carter et al., 2014). Triangulation is a unique approach by which the 
investigator examines data alongside other outcomes to comprehend a 
conventional phenomenon (Denzin & Lincoln, 2011). Researcher reflexivity 
triangulation may afford the investigator an extensive perception of the 


phenomenon of interest. 
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Assumptions 

Qualitative research is used to examine individual experiences and to 
explore their social precedent. According to Pollner and Emerson (2001), 
“contrasting ethnography research methods, which [is] informed by the 
interpretive tradition, concerned with the lifeworld, respect the point of 
view of the social actor (hence ‘ethno-’), and typically eschew quantitative 
and theoretical approaches” (p. 1). The risk with ethnographic studies is 
that the investigator must be exceptionally highly-skilled to evade all the 
probable difficulties of an ethnographic investigation. Some of these 
concerns the detail and completeness of interpretations or inaccuracies in 
data collection or analysis (Woermann, 2018). After many tedious inquiries 
on the range of selections needed for this qualitative study, the investigator 
chose to perform an interpretative phenomenological analysis, as it 
presents novice investigators the occasion to investigate, in more detail, the 
“lived experiences” of the research participants (Alase, 2017). 

Organizational IPA requires explanation and attention to bias, 
presentation, pure bracketing, and the researcher’s subjectivity. Opinions 
are not conclusive confirmation on a subject, nor should every investigation 
be obliged to adopt them (Creswell & Poth, 2016). By design, meaning 
making is central to phenomenological inquiry (Tuffour, 2017). Miller et al. 
(2018) indicated, “[r]esearchers new to IPA, such as doctoral students, must 
spend time learning the assumptions, vocabulary, and processes that 


underlie the approach” (p. 249). Interpretative phenomenological analyses 
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are used to pursue understanding. Researchers seek to interpret 
phenomena through positivist research frequently with a focus on the 
experiences of being. 

Limitations 

The purpose of this qualitative phenomenological study was to 
examine the post-release experiences of nonviolent African American male 
ex-offenders who participated in the lowa Department of Corrections 
(IDOC) in-custody reentry programming and their encounters with 
employment discrimination. The study was limited to nonviolent, African 
American post-release men’s employment discrimination experiences, and 
the results might be subject to additional research. First, the study 
presumed the nonviolent African American male participants understood 
that their interviews were anonymous. Second, it assumed their answers 
were factual. Third, it assumed the participants understood what the 
investigation required. Fourth, by seeking volunteers, the study presumed 
the participants wanted to participate in the research. Discretion was also 
essential to working with human subjects for this study. 

CRT informed this investigation’s theoretical framework (Delgado & 
Stefancic, 2017). CRT aims to uncover alternative explanations that may 
enhance human needs. It originated in the early 1970s with the initial 
writing of Derrick Bell, an African American civil rights lawyer and the first 
African American to lecture at Harvard Law School. Notable contributors to 


CRT include Patricia Williams, Richard Delgado, Kimberlé Williams 
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Crenshaw, Camara Phyllis Jones, Tommy Curry, and Mari Matsuda. CRT is 
based on these five tenets: a) racism is a persistent and even permanent 
feature in politics, education, corporations, popular media, sports, and the 
criminal justice system; b) it values the experimental knowledge of 
members of historical groups; c) posits that liberal values of meritocracy, 
objectivity, and neutrality conceal members’ power and privilege in 
dominant groups; d) posits that racism intersects with other forms of 
oppression; and e) draws on and extends traditional methodologies to offer 
a transformative response to racism (Brown & Allen, 2018). The objective of 
CRT is to draw awareness to the human condition. 

The investigation’s limitations include the structure of the open-ended 
questions, which did not seek to lead to a particular reaction. IPA was used 
for data analysis. Wagstaff et al. (2014) have indicated the disadvantages of 
this methodology regarding sample sizes, ethical issues arising from the 
research focus, and the need to correctly apply the dual hermeneutics to 
distinguish between the investigators and participants’ perceptions. This 
approach has been criticized for being punctured with obscurities and for 
lacking consistency (Tuffour, 2017). The limitations of human memory pose 
challenges when it is time for member confirming, which is compulsory to 
precisely represent the respondents’ experiences and words. 

Cognition relates to the participants’ associations. This study 
examined nonviolent African American male ex-offenders who participated 


in in-custody programs. The investigator accumulated data to explore if 
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these men were equipped to navigate employment discrimination after their 
discharge. The number of uncertainties driving the obstacles they 
encountered point to this investigation’s limitations and the participants’ 
persistence to respond without straining because of education or mental 
health conditions. The investigator was also limited because some 
respondents may not have wanted to come to Urban Dreams in Des Moines, 
Iowa, because of negative associations with former gangs, mental issues, or 
infirmities. Also, limitations may transpire from the lack of comprehension 
of the questions asked due to educational background. 

The interviews took place at Urban Dreams, a nonprofit organization 
in a protected setting, restricted and far from authoritative criminal justice 
centers. The study sample was 15 participants. Referrals were accepted 
from the Iowa Department of Corrections in-custody reentry program. The 
objective was not to make it compulsory for participants who may have had 
social or mental health limitations. Furthermore, the investigator gained 
entry to a secure, protected room for the interviews at Urban Dreams in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

An additional limitation of the study concerned the obstacles 
grappling with new technologies for nonviolent African American men after 
incarceration. Difficulties could also develop from collecting or deciphering 
the data. Moreover, the investigator presumed that the participants would 
offer constructive evidence for the interpretative phenomenological 


analysis. 
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According to Alase (2017), who remarked on interpretative 
phenomenological analysis: a) “the essence of the approach is to understand 
and amplify the ‘lived experiences’ of the research participants that the 
research project is investigating”; b) “is endowed with a lot of features that 
can help equip its studies (and researchers) with a rich abundance of data 
insight and holistic flavor to the stories that are being explored”; c) 
“[clonsequently a qualitative approach like IPA is equipped with all the 
necessary tools and mechanisms needed to conduct a rich and ‘thick 
descriptive’ research study” (pp. 12-13). For instance, the interview 
procedure could have undermined the Iowa Department of Correction’s 
institutional configuration, encouraging the participants to raise questions. 
The interview could have altered the respondents’ reasoning regarding 
resources and the stigmas of being labeled felons. Moreover, the interview 
questions could have generated anxieties as the participants went through 
the process. 

The data was recorded, and the number of participants was limited, 
which restricted the range of the participants’ perceptions. The primary 
investigator was accountable for the consequences of the analysis. Being a 
novice investigator was also a limitation. The investigator needed to remain 
impartial when exploring the results to avoid predisposition and not be 
persuaded by the participants’ dissimilarities. The researcher was expected 


to be open-minded and to keep their subjective biases and beliefs in check. 
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The investigator needed to recognize that they could compromise the 
investigation by becoming too acquainted with the participants and 
becoming aware of their private biases and inclinations. The investigator 
constructed logical questions related to the prevailing scholarship, 
explained to the participants. Additionally, the investigator notified the 
participants that they could stop and leave the experiment at any time and 
their confidentiality would be maintained. The investigator was the primary 
instrument that will accumulate and analyze the data. 

Delimitations 

A delimitation of qualitative research is the sample or participants’ 
research location. As Theofanidis and Fountouki (2018) noted, “[t]hey are 
concerned with the definitions that the researchers decide to set as the 
boundaries or limits of their work so that the study’s aim and objectives do 
not become impossible to achieve” (p. 157). Boundaries are set in place to 
suppress partiality. In this case, the investigator examined nonviolent 
African American post-release men in Des Moines, Iowa, conducting 
interviews at a nonprofit organization. The investigator concentrated 
primarily on the employment discrimination the participants faced post- 
release. Additional criminogenic requisites would make the investigation 
too extensive. 

CRT provided the analytical and theoretical lens through which to 
examine nonviolent African American male ex-offenders’ encounters with 


post-release employment discrimination. The research questions are: a) 
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“What are the perceptions of the post-release experiences among nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders concerning employment 
discrimination?”; and b) “How have post-reentry programs prepared 
nonviolent African Americans male ex-offenders for employment 
discrimination?” 
Ethical Assurances 

Ethical assurances safeguard both the investigator and the 
participants or human subjects during an investigative analysis. The 
qualitative research methods here correspond to the recommended ethical 
standards and guidelines (Boiral et al., 2019). Any participation of human 
subjects is acknowledged as the initial data, and any indirectly are 
subordinate data, all of which needs to be protected from prospective risks, 
including ethical concerns. Engendering clear and concise boundaries and 
parameters in a research investigation establishes a clear configuration to 
safeguard both entities (Wagstaff et al., 2020). The investigator must uphold 
the participants’ authorized compulsion and demonstrate ethical 
responsibility. 

The investigator’s ethical obligations involved presenting participants 
with an informed consent document, safeguarding proper behavior with a 
concise description about the investigation, not levying personal or social 
harm, and upholding the participants’ discretion. The investigator abided by 
ethical assurances by: a) being truthful about the investigation by clarifying 


it in ingenuous language with no strings attached; b) upholding the 
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discretion of the human subjects and safeguarding the security of the use of 
coding; c) respecting the participants; and d) authenticating confidence 
concerning the investigator and participants. 

The informed consent forms were vital to securing the participants 
and presented an outline of the investigation. The participants needed to 
understand that their involvement was voluntary. No unusual conditions, 
like interviewing children and defenseless adults, occurred. If a participant 
wanted to end the session and requested that their data be destroyed, this 
was permissible, as stated under the Data Protection Act of 1998. Moreover, 
if an agreement was created to certify that ethical analyses were in place 
before data collection began the investigator needed to propose the new 
investigation strategies to Northcentral University for IRB endorsement. 
The investigator needed to create approved procedures to warrant ethical 
assurances, such as having the systems assessed and being equipped for 
unforeseen ethical concerns that could surface. The investigator’s behavior 
was proper and abided by researcher ethics. 

Summary 

In this phenomenological examination, the investigator investigated 
employment discrimination-related reentry challenges nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders contend with upon release from incarceration. 
The investigator sought to understand how pre-and post-release Iowa 
Department of Corrections programs assist with such barriers. Semi- 


structured interviews were utilized to obtain the participants’ perceptions 
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of what they considered unsatisfactory or regarded as exceptional about the 
reentry programs. The IPA method informed the data collection and 
analysis. Emergent themes related to the unpredictable obstacles 
confronted by this population were then identified to better support 


individuals with effective reentry into their communities. 
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Chapter 4: Findings 

This chapter presents the findings closed-response questions, open- 
ended interview questions, and analysis. It also outlines the framework 
around which the questions were articulated. The closed-response questions 
were employed to impart a fundamental identification of the participants’ 
shared experiences, while the phenomenological approach of the interviews 
allowed for a complete understanding of the “how” and “what” of each 
occurrence, as sifted through the developing themes of the interview data. 
The phenomenological approach allowed the respondents to describe their 
encounters in their own words, for a bottom-up, participant-centered 
investigation of the experiences of nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders with post-release employment discrimination. 

This section assesses the findings, the trustworthiness of the data, 
results, evaluates the findings, and offers a summary. The findings present a 
narrative of the participants’ comprehensive experiences, concentrating on 
their overall observations regarding the post-release employment 
discrimination, including information about the programs and additional 
support available. The researcher studied employment discrimination and 
post-release reentry programs, including participant evaluations of the 
programs and suggestions in response to the research question asking how 


the participants would improve the programs. 
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Trustworthiness of the Data 

In congruence with Northcentral University IRB’s official research 
supervision, each participant was read a consent form preceding the survey 
and the interview. The consent form explained the research activities, and 
all participants agreed to the conditions outlined. The specific eligibility, 
benefits, and risks related to the study, how the researcher would preserve 
confidentially, the voluntariness of participation, and consent were all 
outlined, and the participants were aware they could stop participating at 
any time during the research process. 

Before connecting with 13 participants, the digital divide was a 
critical issue. Learning to join via Zoom conference for interviews was 
highly problematic for these participants. Several participants who spent 10 
or more years incarcerated struggled to operate their smartphones 
effectively. The novice researcher followed academically prescribed steps to 
eliminate mistakes in collecting data or theorizing the study, deciphering 
the findings, and describing the results. The primary researcher realized 
that patience is compulsory to attain the desired consequences. 

The trustworthiness of qualitative findings is strengthened by 
employing techniques to identify the four components of trustworthiness, 
which include credibility, transferability, dependability, and confirmability 
(Lincoln & Guba, 1985). Credibility is authenticated when the qualitative 
findings characterize the phenomenon of interest (Creswell & Poth, 2016). 


The researcher encouraged each participant to answer the interview 
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questions genuinely and provided a clear and concise explanation that each 
participant’s information would be confidential. Credibility is also reached 
by preserving unambiguousness through each research assignment phase 
(Krostjens & Moser, 2017). The credibility of the experiences is diminished 
if the participant’s reply is not a concrete reflection of their precise 
observations or occurrences and if the information is not accurately 
recorded. After each interview, the researcher had a follow-up conversation 
with each participant to validate the transcript to certify it accurately 
represented their experiences. Procedures were employed to guarantee that 
the data was correctly recorded and narrated. All interviews were audio- 
recorded via Zoom. The recordings were transcribed word for word by 
Otter.ai, a professional transcription service. 

Transferability is accomplished when the qualitative findings are 
transferable and relate to other populations (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). 
Qualitative studies operate with small sample sizes, and the findings are 
solely reliant on the participants’ experiences or observations, which could 
constrain the transferability of the findings. Notably, the delimitation of this 
investigation is concentrated primarily on the employment discrimination of 
these participants after their release. To enable future researchers to 
transfer this study, the researcher has provided thick narratives of the 
investigation circumstances, research sample, and data. 

Dependability is achieved when a qualitative finding is dependable 


and duplicated in an equivalent study setting at a different time (Lincoln & 
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Guba, 1985). The researcher’s reflexivity was used to balance the 
researcher’s discriminative stimuli and to engender a critical paradigm that 
would establish triangulation (Creswell & Miller, 2000). Thorough 
explanations of the research methods enable future researchers to evaluate 
dependability by reiterating the study objectively. For example, participant 
AD2 spent 27 years in federal prison on charges of drugs and racketeering. 
When he was released a year ago, he stated he had no idea how to operate 
any new technology and needed assistance from his female counterpart to 
prepare his device to conduct the interview, and it required several 
attempts. The primary researcher had to provide a brief tutorial on best 
practices to manage these devices. The novice researcher realized that 
patience is compulsory to attain the desired outcomes. Several participants 
who spent 10 or more years incarcerated had no idea how to operate their 
smartphones. 

Confirmability is achieved when qualitative findings are confirmable 
and when they exemplify the views and experiences of the participants 
instead of those of the researcher (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). The data 
collection process respected scientific procedures. All data furnished are 
direct extractions from the participants’ authentic recollections of their 
encounters with post-release employment discrimination and how their 
reentry programs prepared them for employment discrimination. The 


primary researcher is obligated to illustrate the incidents and opinions of 
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the participants distinctly: “Conformity evaluation is critical to certify 
consistency in qualitative research” (Golafshani, 2003, p. 601). 

Researcher discriminatory motivations pose a hazard to confirmability 
in qualitative investigations because they can result in misrepresentations 
of data collection and assessment. The researcher is a functioning 
participant in the production of data, so it is important to exclude their 
judgment (Alase, 2017; Noon, 2018; Tuffour, 2017). This researcher placed 
particular emphasis on contacting each participant with a follow-up phone 
call to review numerous statements they had made to confirm or validate 
their meaning in regard to the comment made. For instance, participant BW 
spent 5.5 years in Mississippi State Penitentiary, also known as Parchman 
Farm; he vividly described memories of chain gangs, inhumane living 
conditions, and overt racism he faced daily in this institution. Delivering the 
unaltered testimonial of experiences is imperative in phenomenological 
research (Gunnison & Helfgott, 2017; Henry, 2018; Wyse, 2018). 

Researcher reflexivity triangulation was achieved during the analysis 
of the qualitative data by exploiting the constant comparison analysis 
procedure. Through rigorous data analysis, the researcher achieved 
triangulation by combining the data from participant interviews with data 
from the literature associated with post-release employment discrimination 
and reentry programs. Triangulation happened when the data from the 


participants’ lived occurrences were gathered with data from analyses on 
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the subject matter. The technique continues until no new evidence emerges 
and saturation has been reached (Tuffour, 2017). 

This section discloses the researcher’s assumptions, personal beliefs, 
and biases that may have shaped their interpretations. The researcher has 
over 15 years of experience working with carceral citizens released from 
prison. As such, the researcher’s personal beliefs regarding employment 
discrimination and reentry program are that unsympathetic circumstances 
play a crucial role in outcomes for numerous nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders who navigate the critical reentry pathway. Analysis is 
needed to identify and invalidate the systemic powers that underly the 
incarceration and impoverishment of African Americans. The experiences of 
this marginalized population reveal the impacts of the criminal justice 
system on Black inequality and social policy, its role regulating African 
American political and economic participation, and the challenges facing 
African American communities because of disproportionate state and 
national incarceration rates. The label of “felon” then contributes to their 
inability to attain employment with a sustainable wage. Acknowledging the 
researcher’s personal biases is essential to enhance a critical paradigm that 
accompanies triangulation and increases the trustworthiness of the 
qualitative study (Cresswell & Miller, 2000). 

Results 
The researcher chose to implement an inductive coding system. 


Utilizing NVivo 12, Pro software, these 27 terms emerged: age, barriers, 
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black, community, corrections, courts, crime, discrimination, drug policy, 
education, employment, ethics, family, fear, healthcare, housing, marriage, 
military, perseverance, police, poverty, reentry, religion, slaves, society, 
training, and treatment program. Data were imported, and the researcher 
created a coding table, began coding, then analyzed the data. While 
following this procedure, the initial codes were transmuted and categories 
derived with more abstract and conceptual ideas surfaced (Saldana, 2013) 
while the researcher examined the participants’ recorded transcripts. 
Table 1 provides the demographic data of the 15 nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders who were selected after meeting eligibility 
criteria to participate in this study on post-release employment experiences 
with employment discrimination and post-reentry programs. 
Table 1 


Demographic Characteristics of Participants at Baseline 


Characteristics N % 
Gender Male 15 100 
Marital Status P2P No 11 73.33 
Yes 4 26.67 
Highest Education Level Elementary 1 6.67 
Middle School 0) 0) 
High School 8 53.33 
High School w/o 4 26.67 


Credentials 


Some College 1 6.67 
Undergraduate Degree 1 6.67 
Graduate Degree 0 0 
Employment Unemployed 7 46.67 
Student 0 0 
Employed 6 40 
Self-Employed 2 13.33 
Retired 0 0 
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Note. Participants were on average 52.33 years old and were on average 
73.33 highest educational level high school equivalent or post-secondary, 
and participant age did not differ by condition. The acronym P2P means 

“prior to prison.” 


Table 2 


List of Participant Codes and Ages 


Code Age Code Age Code Age 
AD 59 DS 60 MO 52 
AD2 62 DS2 55 RH 21 
BW 56 FD 63 RP 46 
CG 58 GH 58 SH 44 
DB 55 JH 42 SH? 54 


The researcher had eight questions for each participant. The first six 
questions were demographic inquiries about their age, highest grade level 
completed, work history, if both parents were present when growing up, 
religious affiliation, and whether they were married before going to prison. 
After the eight interviews, NVivo 12, Pro software formulated the data, 
which propagated four themes: the benefits of employment, the effects of 
discrimination, the factors that engender positive experiences with reentry, 
and the psychological effects of employment discrimination on nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders. The researcher’s foremost challenge 
was to remain conscious of the need to use bracketing while organizing the 
findings by samples and the kind of data. The benefit of following this 
method was that the researcher attained thick and authentic descriptions of 
the participants’ perceptions of their experiences from the research 


questions. The researcher listened to the audio recordings on various 
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occasions to familiarize themself with the given data and to eliminate any 
superimposition of the researcher’s presupposition. 
Theme 1: The Benefits of Employment 

The thematic framework clarified that employment is the primary 
component in reducing recidivism. This term was mentioned 138 times in 
the 15 participants’ interviews. On the other hand, discrimination appeared 
on 59 different occasions in 11 of the participants’ interviews. Egleton et al. 
(2016) verified that many previously imprisoned nonviolent African 
American males are ostracized. Many are from disadvantaged communities 
and seek employment, housing, and mental and physical health services to 
expedite their restoration to the public. Employment is the principal 
instrument that makes the transition from prison to conventional society 
accessible, and capital is essential to survival in the global economy. The 
lack of resources risks pushing nonviolent African American males into 
homelessness. 
Theme 2: The Effects of Discrimination 

African American communities are aware of how commonplace 
employment discrimination is in the United States. The signing of Title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act was created to nullify employment 
discrimination among African Americans. Yet, numerous nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders continue to contend with employment 
discrimination, which conceivably deviates from recidivism and restoration 


(Flake, 2015). Discrimination propels the transgenerational subjugation and 
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trauma of many African Americans throughout their lives. The 
overwhelming agreement that each participant expressed is that 
discrimination is a significant barrier in their reentry process. 
Theme 3: Factors that Engender Positive Experiences with Reentry 
The determinants that illustrated positive experiences with reentry 
programs entailed assistance with the preparation for success, including 
practice generating resumes, cover letters, mock interviews, soft skills 
training, securing transportation, obtaining the appropriate apparel, finding 
housing, and preserving mental health, physical health, and substance 
abuse treatment. Skinner-Osei and Stepteau-Watson (2018) observed that 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders are more likely to be 
confronted with a lack of resources or unstable family financial assistance. 
Reentry programs that provide a support system to prevent legalized 
discrimination furnish a sense of hope for this vulnerable category of 
individuals. The participants who received this type of assistance expressed 
optimism about the program and felt equipped to reintegrate into society. 
Theme 4: The Psychological Effects of Employment Discrimination 
The participants with children conveyed that they viewed themselves 
as defeated due to the lack of employment opportunities and economic 
resources. The Cress Theory of Color Confrontation (CTCC) points to the 
origin of White supremacist culture. The theory provides a paradigm that 
enables Black people to identify White racist behavior, decreasing their 


vulnerability to discrimination (Jayawardene & McDougal III, 2017). Many 
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of the participants questioned their self-worth and masculinity and often 
identified themselves as being failures. The participants who were fathers 
struggled with reentry, recidivism, and reunification after participating in 
reentry programs. 

Research Question 1 

“What are the perceptions of the post-release experiences among 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders concerning employment 
discrimination?” 

The data from the study indicate that 53.33% of these participants are 
currently employed or self-employed, but that 86.67% of the participants 
considered the struggle with post-release employment discrimination to be 
commonplace and expected. The findings illustrate a clear pattern of how 
the biological composition of the African American male combined with the 
stigmatization of being labeled as a felon hinders their opportunities for 
profitable employment (Baur et al., 2018; Bennett & Plaut, 2017; King & 
Johnson, 2016; Monk, 2019). The participants were aware of the 
consequences pending their release, of the need to obtain employment as 
quickly as possible to reintegrate into society. Participants who were 
incarcerated 5 years or more frequently reflected on their experiences with 
hostile interviews after numerous years of being released. According to 
participant DS2: 

It is just like they throw you out on the street after 20 something 


years in the joint and say here roughing. I went down to job service, 
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you know, they didn’t have anything. They had to teach you the little 

rudimentary computer classes Word, PowerPoint, Excel, and stuff like 

that. I know, I know. Now, you know that kind of help you with the job 

situation. But when I first got out? I didn’t think so. And, you know, I 

have just been... I’ve just been fortunate enough to get the jobs that I 

wouldn’t think I would have gotten. 

The participants with educational credentials combined with the 
desired skill sets are often labeled as viable candidates for employment and, 
on occasion, have productive outcomes (Baur et al., 2018). DS2 noted, “I 
know, they take me as a token, you know, but here’s the thing with that, 
too. I never have to divulge my criminal background. You know, they say 
have you been arrested in 7 years? And this math? Ten years? Hell, I’ve 
been in prison for 20. So, none of that applied to now they have, so if you 
read the application closely when you come in with your resume and stuff 
and say had you ever and then that’s when you have to devote.” According 
to Participant AD, “I was able to get a job with the, with the county, doing, 
you know, minor road, construction, road work, you know, labor young, that 
type of stuff, shoveling and asphalt and patching holes and stuff like that.” 

Participant CG noted “It was hard and then coming out of prison, a 
man tried to find a job that didn’t discriminate. First, I get discriminated 
against because I’m a Black man. Then I got to discriminate because I was a 
felon. Other guys, so yeah, it was a hard minute. Doors were shut. You 


know, but I never gave up, man. I, you know, I didn’t have a choice because 
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I know. I had to get a job to survive in society.” The stigmatization of being 
marked as a felon and the physical appearance of a descendant of African 
origin compounds the societal burden of getting access to suitable 
employment (Leung, 2018; McWilliams & Hunter, 2021; Pager, 2008). 
Participant FD affirmed that employment discrimination is pervasive: “Oh, 
yeah. Oh, man. Every time I went to apply for a job, right.” Concurring with 
the previous comment participant, BW indicated, “it was terrible Mississippi 
working for the City of Hattiesburg on a trash truck absolutely, it wasn’t for 
my services, it was the services of others. When I was out of prison in 
Mississippi 5 years as a worker in the field, we pick potatoes.” 

Upon release, many of the participants were commissioned to live in 
halfway homes, where strenuous policies are enforced that promote the 
need to obtain employment within weeks of being released, or to risk being 
returned to prison. Participant GH stated, “they figured you can’t pay that 
how you go pay your well in the street... I mean that was their way of 
looking at, I was like, well, I don’t want to go back so I’m going to do what I 
got to do, but it was pretty discriminatory in there.” Four participants 
documented that they did not experience employment discrimination. 
According to participant JH: 

Well, although I was fortunate in that area, I do know what it’s like to 

be incarcerated and experience the discrimination. You know, what 

goes with being incarcerated, because you’re pretty much judged by 


your past, you know, and what’s in the computer, even though I don’t 
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tell you what you’re currently like, in order to tell you about past acts. 
But I know what it’s like to not get jobs because of my past history. 
But me personally, I’ve been a little bit more fortunate than the 
average person that did 20 years and didn’t come out and looking for 
employment. 
Participants who had some type of support system had better results 
than those who did not. Participant RP stated: 
It was tough. Coming out of prison. Most of the time, it was rejection 
after rejection. However, I was used to it, and I was prepared for it. 
So, I was able to succeed and survive past it. But 90% of the people 
that come outfall into those traps, being a Black man, and have a 
felony on your conviction, the first thing they want to do is tell you no 
and turn you away and tell you about other jobs that may be available, 
that’s less than... you can’t make enough money to survive long. So 
that’s why the Evelyn K. Davis Center for Working Families is actually 
a blessing, not so much for how much they were paying, but the 
opportunity that is provided. And that was one of the things that I’m 
talked about when I first got hired on there. Connecting with 
organizations that understand the plight of a carceral citizen assists 
ex-offenders with businesses that are open to hiring individuals with 
tainted criminal backgrounds. 
According to participant RH, “um, from what I’ve experienced, it’s 


always better if I get an interview because I can actually talk to the 
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employer and show them who I really am and that I’m willing to be 
hardworking.” In the balance is gaining the opportunity to attain an 
interview; various businesses will consider individuals with criminal 
backgrounds but gaining the opportunity for an interview is imperative for 
carceral citizens (Griffith & Young, 2017). Concurring with the previous 
statement, participant SH2 expresses that “most of the people will require 
you to have some type of face-to-face contact, which I think is better.” 
Research Question 2 

“How have post-reentry programs prepared nonviolent African 
Americans male ex-offenders for employment discrimination?” 

When asked about reentry, many of the participants indicated that the 
reentry programs they matriculated through did not provide them with the 
skillsets or resources to prepare them to be aware of employment 
discrimination or appropriate conduct oneself when encountering 
discriminatory practices. Most of the participants conversed on the 
programs, resources, and responsibilities. The data collected reveal that 
20% of the participants found the reentry program they attended highly 
effective at preparing them for productive outcomes in the face of 
employment discrimination. Yet, the data illustrates that the remaining 
responses from most participants were the exact opposite. Each participant 
acknowledged that their first month of post-release was tougher than being 


locked up. 
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The participants who affirmed that their reentry programs provided 
them with the necessary skills to succeed when confronted with 
employment discrimination added narratives to their perceptions of this 
phenomenon. For example, participant MO affirmed he was successful 
because he has not recidivated in 5 years. Nevertheless, he still grappled 
with the stigmatization of being a felon. Participant MO indicated, “why 
again, you know, they have so many resources. And when they pretty much 
send you somewhere to get employment, this almost a 99.9 chance that 
you’re going to get it because these people have been working together 
with each other for a long time.” In the course of the interview, participant 
MO expressed that being incarcerated saved his life from the streets of 
Chicago and that his experience in prison made him realize that law and 
order illustrated the real need for a drastic change in his life. Also, moving 
to Iowa was a major game-changer for him due to the rural nature of the 
state and his residence in a less populated city like Des Moines. 

Empirical evidence-based data does ensure the measures necessary 
for the success of reentry programs are present. Participant DB articulated 
that the reentry program he was involved in provided a step-by-step method 
that illustrated a pathway to reintegrate him to mainstream society. He 
declared his deeply religious convictions, which was his testament to being 
free from the correctional institutes for the past 7 years. Participant DB 
stated, “well, to be honest, you know, the post reentry program, what it is, 


is a plus, if you use it, a lot of people you understand, though don’t take full 
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advantage of the resources of the reentry program.” Participant DB 
conveyed that 25 years of incarceration convinced him that prison was a 
place of no return for him. He indicated, “so, I really recommend that you 
go through the reentry program though because you’re in open your eyes 
and give you a lead way to be unsuccessful back coming back into society.” 
Participants JH and RP affirmed that the success they experienced 
was due to the culturally competent career coaches/reentry navigators who 
imparted strategic paths to achievement. For example, JH commented: “So, 
certain things I was preparing for my reentry helped me because, as I say, I 
was surrounded by some well-educated African American people who 
wanted to see me succeed. And they pretty much told me all the stuff that I 
didn’t want to hear as a young Black man. And the real world and real 
society. And reentry did that for me.” According to RP, 
It was tough coming out of prison. Most of the time, it was rejection 
after rejection. However, I was used to it, and I was prepared for it. 
So, I was able to succeed and survive past it. But 90% of the people 
that come outfall into those traps, being a Black man, and have a 
felony on your conviction. The first thing they want to do is tell you no 
and turn you away and tell you about other jobs that may be available, 
that’s less than... you can’t make enough money to survive long. So, 
that’s why the Evelyn K. Davis Center for Working Families is a 


blessing, not so much for how much they were paying, but the 
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opportunity they provided. And that was one of the things that I’m 

talked about when I first got hired on there. 

Participant JH offered his opinion regarding the reentry service he attained: 
When I say I had a good support system, I had some of the best people 
to possibly be working in I will rather reprogram or the individuals 
themselves. You know, people like Dwight Jackson didn’t just work at 
the Evelyn K. Davis Center. Marvin DeJear, these years, I had all these 
important people, smart, educated people, minority people, mainly 
live and behind me, showing me the roles push me in the right 
direction, you know, which is everybody ain’t afforded that 
opportunity when they come out of these places, so it’s not really as 
easy as people think, as go fill out a job application. 

The opposing view from the remaining participants exemplifies their 
indifference toward the reentry programs they enrolled in. Participant GH 
described his experience: “It would, you know, because I didn’t have any 
team support not to have there was like team support, or there was none of 
that. I mean, I wasn’t lucky enough in it. And I think if I had more people 
saying, well, he’s a good dude, you know, I'll vouch for him. You know, and I 
say he’s good to work. I have none of that.” Participant GH uttered noted 
the reentry program he inscribed lacked substance: “And no, that’s pretty 
much all they taught me. I mean, that’s all I did anyway.” Participant JH 
echoed the same sentiment about the need for reentry programs to provide 


well-rounded support: 
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So, it’s important that the people with reentry that’s trying to help 
people or us in that situation, it’s going to take a little bit more than 
just, you know, hey, go fill out a job application... you really need 
somebody behind you, helping you not so much holding your hand. 

But it’s a lot of stuff that goes with it that if you did the type of time 

that I did, you really don’t understand this stuff. You know, when I 

think of reentry, I think somebody’s going to jail for a couple of 

months. They don’t really need to reenter society, like somebody like I 

did. 

Participant BW shared his vivid memory of the overt racism he 
experienced while matriculating in his reentry program in Mississippi: “So, 
the answer to the question, I was not prepared, receiving any kind of 
education on how to deal with discrimination against a person coming out of 
prison. So, you have to just feel your way through and try to figure this out. 
And in most cases, you end up back in the system because we won’t know 
how soon or so you have.” Many reentry services lack essential resources or 
strategies that are implemented appropriately and consistently to propagate 
reductions in recidivism. After the interview, participant BW continued 
conveying his experiences with the unconcealed racism in the state of 
Mississippi, compounded with the stigma of having a carceral background. 
He stated that slavery is alive and well in Mississippi, which is why he 


moved to Iowa. 
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Participant CG offered a rich explanation of his determination to face 
any obstacles that would cause him to recidivate. Participant CG stated, 
“put no, they didn’t prepare me for that. You know, I had to, you know, 
maybe an older guy. They didn’t do shit. They didn’t prepare me for 
nothing.” Participant CG acknowledged that he had no alternatives; finding 
employment, housing, and reintegrating with family were his primary goals 
regardless of his disdain for the reentry program. Participant SH recounted 
a similar experience from his reentry program: “No, because there was no 
way that you could prepare for that. And normally, when we’re talking 
about reentering, then it’s going to be a series of, you know, topics and 
conversations. So that will be one that will just be touched on, like the rest 
of the topics, and then keep moving. Nobody really has given that a serious 
look to prepare people coming out of incarceration.” Participant SH 
provided a suggestion for reentry facilitators by implementing characterize 
activities as stated: “Several days like simple role-playing things like the 
pose in different questions in different scenarios to people and seeing how 
they react and respond to prepare them for that. That’s what was lacking. 
But the actual reentry programs that are out there are really appreciated 
because they do good work. That’s just one area that is very, very critical.” 

According to DS2, “How did it prepare me for... they didn’t, and the 
post programs reentry program was non existing it all it was they give you 
to have when you get close to get released. They tell you, you know, you got 


to get a social security card this is, and that’s it. They didn’t prepare you to 
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get a job.” Participant AD2 remarked, “For me, I’m lucky because if I don’t 
know how to do anything, I find somebody that does do to show me so I can 
be prepared to be able to fill that application now.” Participant JH gave his 
assessment on what could be done to improve awareness among career 
coaches or reentry navigators: 

So, it’s important that the people with reentry that’s trying to help us 

or people in that situation, it’s going to take a little bit more than just, 

you know, hey, go fill out a job application, you really need somebody 
behind you, helping you not so much holding your hand. But it’s a lot 
of stuff that goes with it that if you did the type of time that I did, you 

really don’t understand this stuff. You know, when I think of reentry, I 

think somebody’s going to jail for a couple of months. They don’t 

really need to reenter society, like somebody like I did. 

Participant JH indicated that legal sanctions placed limitations on his 
opportunity to be employed with multiple businesses when he needed 
money to reside in his post-release facility: 

Because I’m basically kind of some people can overcome it. But it’s 

almost like I’m setting you up for failure. Or there’s no reason if I’m 

hungry enough, and I want to see, the facility should never in a million 

years. Tell me, hey, you can’t work two jobs. If I’m capable of doing, 
you know, so somebody stated they got to look at it is there stopping 
some people success, rather consciously or unconsciously, I like to say 


is unconscious, you know, because it’s a system that’s been in place 
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for so long. You know, and to me, that’s what reentry is about, reentry 

about change. And if people really want to see people succeed. And 

anybody who works with reentering, they should be trying to retain 
and understand any piece of information that they got dealing with 
somebody who’s been in those confines and situations. 

Finally, culturally responsive methodologies of preparing nonviolent 
African being American male ex-offenders in post-reentry programs are 
needed to assist with the psychological well-being of ex-offenders 
reentering society (Jonson & Cullen, 2015). 

Evaluation of the Findings 

The first research question was, “What were the perceptions of the 
post-release experiences among nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders concerning employment discrimination?” The intense stigma of 
possessing a felony makes numerous nonviolent African American male ex- 
offenders face uninterrupted life sentences (Flake, 2015; Hipes, 2019; 
Westrope, 2018). The questions were formulated to provide a platform for 
the participants of this study to communicate their perceptions 
authentically. The results revealed societal barriers that nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders clash with daily (Flake, 2015; Williams et al., 
2019) and different circumstances that shape the consequences. Of the 15 
participants, 12 indicated that they had experienced employment 
discrimination during countless job searches. Research conducted on trends 


in employment has shown “no change in the levels of discrimination against 
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African Americans since 1989, although we do find some indication of 
declining discrimination against Latinos” (Quillian et al., 2017, p. 10870). 

The findings motivated the researcher to reflect on the data and 
revisit the historical content from the literature review, which illuminated 
how the early U.S. colonies were in dire need of a cheap workforce while 
constructing this nation. Yet, in contemporary society, nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders are not considered an asset unless they remain 
carceral to gain a higher profit margin from their labor. The participants 
were aware that they had been double marked for life, as African American 
males and as felon. U.S. history on the employment of people of African 
descent clearly reflects White supremacist intentions, first codified when 
South Carolina ratified the Negro Act of 1740 (Marin, 2013). 

The participants with higher educational levels and marketable 
skillsets had more desirable outcomes, while those with more minor 
academic achievements struggled to find suitable means of employment. 
The stigma attached to possessing a felony identifies countless nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders with uninterrupted life sentences 
(Flake, 2015; Hipes, 2019; Hurt, 2017; Westrope, 2018), yet the stigma 
attached to being a felon continues to plague their existence in society. The 
COVID-19 pandemic has exacerbated the disparities this ostracized 
population confronts. Many businesses are now considering hiring 
individuals from this population group, but old habits are difficult to alter. 


The lack of economic resources places insurmountable obstacles before 
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many of the participants. Nonetheless, the resilience of these participants is 
clear and illustrates that they remain focused on achieving their dreams and 
aspirations. 

The second research question asked, “How did your post-reentry 
program prepare you for employment discrimination?” Two-thirds of the 
participants indicated that their post-reentry program did not prepare them 
to contend with employment discrimination. Each participant was cognizant 
of the legal backlash if they encroached upon a prerequisite of their 
discharge, and this could include re-apprehension and re-confinement 
(Miller & Alexander, 2016). Participants with higher educational levels and 
marketable skill set employment results had more desirable outcomes, but 
they still carry the stigma of being a felon. The participants with more 
minor educational achievements struggled to find suitable means of 
employment. The results are consistent with the existing research and the 
theoretical framework utilized for this investigation. 

Employment is essential to affording nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders the means to function in society (De Giorgi, 2017; Hurt, 
2017; Scott, 2016). The ability to have successful reentry services, 
programs, and approaches requires more data on the forms of assistance in 
correctional institutions and community restorative justice sites (Visher et 
al., 2017). The results clarify that best practice approaches are critical to 
challenging derogatory post-release employment experiences of 


employment discrimination. CRT suggests that discrimination is 
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interconnected with other modes of subjugation. Having the mark of a felon 
and more melatonin in the skin both result in negative consequences in 
obtaining employment for nonviolent African American male ex-offenders 
(Pager, 2008). 

The one-third of the participants who signified that the post-reentry 
programs prepared them to grapple with employment discrimination 
confirmed that lessons on resumes, cover letters, mock interviews, access to 
appropriate apparel for potential interviews, and soft skills training 
enhanced their experiences in their job searches. Two participants implied 
that having access to culturally competent African American reentry 
navigators made them confident that, no matter what situation they 
encountered, they would be successful, regardless of the outcome. The 
majority of resources and funding for Des Moines’ reentry programs 
concentrates on high-risk ex-offenders, leaving moderate and low-risk ex- 
offenders without means to reduce recidivism. Most of the participants 
viewed the post-reentry program as a continuation of the overarching 
correctional surveillance established in the criminal legal system: “The 
proliferation of reentry programming as the rehabilitative strategy of choice 
in the current age implicates the loose networks of public and private 
welfare state actors and organizations in the management and control of 


the criminalized poor” (Miller & Alexander, 2016, p. 300). 
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Summary 

The presentation of the findings exemplified four major themes 
specified from the thematic analysis: the benefits of employment, the effects 
of discrimination, the factors that engender positive experiences with 
reentry, and the psychological effects of employment discrimination on 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. The chapter offered a table 
with the demographic characteristics of the participants at baseline, and 
another with their ages. The discussion then provided the responses to the 
two research questions, which were delivered through thick descriptions of 
the participants’ perceptions. CRT was the lens utilized to organize these 


findings, which are consistent with the prevailing research. 
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Chapter 5: Implications, Recommendations, and Conclusions 

The results of the study produced four themes: the benefits of 
employment, which show that previously imprisoned nonviolent African 
American males are denied employment (Egleton et al., 2016); the effects of 
discrimination, including difficulties finding work and high rates of 
recidivism (Flake, 2015); factors that engender positive experiences with 
reentry, particularly economic resources or unwavering family financial 
assistance, reentry programs that are thoroughly financed and provide 
imperative essentials (Skinner-Osei & Stepteau-Watson, 2018); and the 
psychological effects of employment discrimination on nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders, including CTCC’s role in helping Black people 
understand White racist behavior, thereby decreasing Black vulnerability to 
discrimination (Jayawardene & McDougal III, 2017). In the words of 
Jayawardene and McDougal III (2017), “The functional value of the CTCC is 
twofold. First, it provides a model that allows Black people to explain and 
interpret White racist behavior, thereby reducing Black susceptibility to 
victimization. Second, it facilitates Black psychological liberation, given that 
it frames White supremacy as a compensatory psychological defense 
mechanism, allowing Black people to understand its true motivations 
instead of internalizing racist perceptions of themselves” (p. 53). 

African American males on parole in Polk County, Iowa, have a 
recidivism rate of 36.7%, the highest rate by race of all ethnic groups 


(Miller et al., 2020). According to Bovan (2018) and Howard and van Doorn 
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(2018), recidivism is a concern for public administrators, key stakeholders, 
and African American communities. It can be dealt with by delineating the 
qualities of profitable reintegration and reentry programs. This study has 
explored a social and research obstruction for African American males, as 
reincarceration are increasing (Miller et al., 2020). Roughly 77% of 
imprisoned persons are rearrested, and 55% are reconvicted with another 
offense within a 5-year interval (Kaeble & Cowhig, 2016). 

The examination of the opinions of post-release nonviolent African 
American males who have experienced employment discrimination shows 
that they are confronted with difficulties when preparing to look for 
employment in Des Moines, Iowa. In agreement with CRT, this study points 
to the structural features that constrain them (Blessett & Littleton, 2017). 
The limitation of this study was that it is concentrated primarily on 
nonviolent African American post-release males’ employment discrimination 
experiences and post-reentry program, disregarding the experiences of 
African American female ex-offenders. The sample size is another limitation 
of this study. This chapter discusses the implications of the study, an 
analysis of the research question findings, recommendations for practice 
and for future research, and conclusions. 

Implications 

The data revealed that the participants had mixed emotions about 

their encounters with employment discrimination and the reentry programs 


offered by the Iowa Department of Corrections. In this study, 13 out of 15 
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participants stated that the training they received did not prepare them for 
reentry or help them meet their needs (Jonson & Cullen, 2015). This 
phenomenological study may provide policymakers and key stakeholders 
with practical information on the reentry obligations of nonviolent African 
American male ex-offenders. This distinct population identified that the 
reentry programs they matriculated through did not address their needs as 
nonviolent African American males who face discrimination at a higher rate 
than the general population (Alfieri, 2019; Frampton, 2018). The results of 
this research may shed light on relevant policies, program structures, and 
criminal justice practices. Two research questions guided this study, 
drawing on CRT not just to clarify the problem but also to offer data or 
recommended practices to produce the desired results. The following 
discuss the implications of the questions from the data analysis. 

Research Question 1 

“What were the perceptions of the post-release experiences among 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders concerning employment 
discrimination?” 

The findings display how the skin color of the African American male 
merges with the stigmatization of being categorized as a criminal and poses 
occupational obstacles for nonviolent African American male ex-offenders 
(Baur et al., 2018; Curry, 2017; Goodstein, 2019; Griffith & Young, 2017; 
Ogungbure, 2019). Legalized discrimination is an impediment with major 


and enduring consequences for many of the participants (Ioannides, 2018; 
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Murrey, 2018). This study documents the actual lived experiences of 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders who encountered 
employment discrimination. Academic organizations, public administration 
practitioners, and critical stakeholders seek imperative evidence-based data 
that endorses public safety and works to reduce recidivism among 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. 

Many nonviolent African American male ex-offenders return to 
communities that lack affordable housing, educational opportunities, 
economic resources, mental and physical healthcare resources, or 
employment opportunities. The bulk of the participants struggled with post- 
release employment discrimination and consider this to be commonplace 
and expected. The majority of those interviewed stated that being denied 
access to employment affected their quality of life, diminished their self- 
esteem, and branded them as a perpetual lumpenproletariat. According to 
Quillian et al. (2017), analyses show no changes in the tendencies in racial 
discrimination in employment over the past 25 years. The data attained 
from the participant interviews were congruent with the information in the 
literature review and aligned with the CRT theoretical framework. 

Mass incarceration has egregiously affected African American 
communities throughout this nation: “The U.S. prison population is 93% 
male, 63% of which is African American” (Mallet, 2016, p. 353). Of the 
incarcerated populace, 95% will be released. Key stakeholders and public 


administration practitioners in central Iowa are focused on violent 
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offenders. Funding is readily available for this particular group, leaving 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders with scarce resources to aid 
their reintegration into mainstream society. The perpetuity of mass 
surveillance on vulnerable communities is pronounced, and a major 
component of public administrators’ goal of preserving public safety. 
Providing sustainable employment opportunities for individuals who meet 
the hiring criteria should be central to achieving that same goal. 

Research Question 2 

“How did your post-reentry program prepare you for employment 
discrimination?” 

Most of the participants revealed that their reentry programs did not 
prepare them for employment discrimination. The majority of resources and 
funding for Des Moines’ reentry programs is concentrated on high-risk ex- 
offenders, leaving moderate- and low-risk ex-offenders with few means to 
reduce recidivism: “The proliferation of reentry programming as the 
rehabilitative strategy of choice in the current age implicates the loose 
networks of public and private welfare state actors and organizations in the 
management and control of the criminalized poor” (Miller & Stuart, 2016, p. 
300). Several of the participants had positive opinions regarding their 
reentry program experiences, particularly when they learned how to 
generate resumes, cover letters, conduct mock interviews, have soft skills 
training, secure transportation, obtain the appropriate apparel, find 


housing, and preserve their mental health, physical health, and substance 
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abuse treatment. However, Skinner-Osei and Stepteau-Watson (2018) found 
that many nonviolent African American male ex-offenders are more likely to 
be confronted with a lack of resources. Reentry programs that provide 
support systems to prevent the legal discrimination many participants 
encounter furnish a sense of hope for this vulnerable category of 
individuals. The participants who received this type of assistance expressed 
their optimism about the programs and felt equipped to reintegrate into 
society. 

The primary researcher made every effort to remove their own 
opinions from the data. The objective of the study was to obtain the 
authentic experience of the participants. During the follow-up calls with 
participants, the novice researcher reviewed the interviews with each 
participant to ensure the intention of their comments was delivered 
accurately. The process of extrication or bracketing propositions about the 
research topic to articulate an analysis (Alase, 2017; Bridges, 2016; 
Groenewald, 2004; Jeffers, 2017; Lewis, 2015). Conforming to the process 
authorized the researcher to convey a clear and concise illustration of the 
participants’ experiences. 

The results consist of four themes that emerged from the thematic 
analysis: the benefits of employment, the effects of discrimination, factors 
that engender positive experiences with reentry, and the psychological 
effects of employment discrimination on nonviolent African American male 


ex-offenders. The problem addressed by this study was nonviolent African 
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American male ex-offenders and their post-release experience with 
employment discrimination. The study aligns with the current literature 
review from the historical context. Ratified case and point January 31, 1865, 
the 13" Amendment of the U.S. Constitution was passed to eradicate 
slavery. Almost immediately afterward, Jim Crow laws were set to restrict 
the autonomies of recently emancipated slaves. These compulsory policies 
administered restrictions on people of African descent, prohibited them 
from receiving specific categories of careers, and prevented them from 
certain neighborhoods, allowing law enforcement officials to apprehend, 
detain, and manipulate people of African descent (Alfieri, 2019; Frampton, 
2018; Ogungbure, 2019). When incarcerated, they were then distributed out 
to labor on plantations, becoming a source of labor to help save businesses 
that formerly depended on slave labor. Fast forward 156 years, and many 
carceral African Americans, especially those who are wrongly imprisoned, 
squander years toiling in penitentiaries for pennies per hour while those 
outside the prison walls profit from their labor. 

CRT was the focal point of the literature review and echoes 
throughout this study: “CRT Theorists view racism as a persistent and even 
permanent feature in politics, education, corporations, popular media, 
sports, and in the criminal justice system. CRT values the experimental 
knowledge of members of historical groups. CRT posits that liberal values of 
meritocracy, objectivity, and neutrality conceal the power and privilege of 


members in dominant groups. CRT posits that racism intersects with other 
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forms of oppression. CRT draws on and extends traditional methodologies 
to offer a transformative response to racism - groups” (Brown & Allen, 
2018, p. 3). 

Participants AD and BW clarified how employment discrimination 
influences the decline in positive reintegration with family and society. 
Many nonviolent African American male ex-offenders contend with 
economic barriers that engender emotional states of worthlessness; in turn, 
their inability to live and thrive in the general public conveys a xenophobic 
feel to their existence (Curry, 2017). The testimonials of participants AD 
and BW regarding employment discrimination were the most convincing 
and compelling illustrations of negative encounters with human resource 
professionals. The data gathered from participants AD and BW were 
consistent with a meta-analysis field experiment that showed no change in 
racial discrimination in hiring over time (Quillian et al., 2017). Yet, 
bracketing provided an apparatus to suspend the researcher’s 
presupposition on the physical, mental, and socioeconomic experiences 
nonviolent African American males face daily. 

The greatest result of this study was the negative response from 
participant RP when he communicated his expression regarding the 
punitive nature of the criminal justice system: “You know, police officers 
were Slave catchers. The system is built on that, the character is built on 
that, you know, we have to change and revamp the whole format if we’re 


going to make some change because, let’s face it, the system is biased.” 
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Slavery was echoed by three participants concerning their experiences with 
law enforcement, the courts, and the penal system. Data attained from 
participant RP are congruent with the research conducted regarding the 
South Carolina 1740 Negro Act (Marin, 2013). The United States has a 
chronological heritage that incorporates servitude, and the vestiges of Jim 
Crow are with us in the present day (Graff, 2018; Guenther & Zeman, 2015; 
King & Page, 2018; Losier, 2014; Ogungbure, 2019). These participants’ 
observation of their experiences is aligned with the theoretical framework 
of CRT. 
Recommendations for Practice 

The researcher recommends critical steps in preparing nonviolent 
African American male ex-offenders with the imperative skillset to confront 
conscious or unconscious acts of employment discrimination when applying 
for employment or when encountering it in the workplace. Interview results 
indicate that lack of access to treatment providers or quality treatment to 
assist ex-offenders are key hindrances identified by ex-offenders in the 
reentry process" (Gunnison & Helfgott, p. 1, 2017). Scores of post-release 
nonviolent African American males need specific programs to instruct and 
support them for the realities and informative resources they urgently need 
to reintegrate into society effectively. Access to essential services such as 
employment, education, affordable housing, and restoration of voting rights 


post-incarceration is imperative. In addition, generating opportunities for 
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reunification with family affiliates is a significant factor of successful 


reentry (Hlavka et al., 2015). 


The first recommendation is for direct funding for culturally 
responsive reentry programs, which is necessary to fill the gap in services 
that countless nonviolent African American male ex-offenders desperately 
need. Presently central Iowa has two reentry programs directed by African 
Americans: faith-based and the other is not. Neither organization focuses on 
Afro-centric methods in approaching the numerous barriers that many 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders’ encounter. Alternative 
methods that concentrate unswervingly on these issues can create familial 


stability in African American communities. 


Second, the fundamental purpose of government is to preserve public 
safety. Nonprofit organizations, public administration practitioners, 
scholarly practitioners, the private sector, and other crucial stakeholders 
must ruminate alternative methods of approaching the discrepancies in 
services for many nonviolent African American male ex-offenders. Historical 
evidence provides a clear and constant reminder of how America addresses 
the race problem. The inequity in fiduciary support for this group is evident. 
Instituting well-funded, culturally responsive reentry programs utilizing the 
previously prescribed recommendations should generate reductions in the 


recidivism rate of this population. 
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In Iowa, Blacks are practically six times more likely, and Latinx are 
virtually twice as likely to be incarcerated than their white counterpart. 
Black Iowans continue to make up 25% of the state’s prison population, 
despite just 4% of the total population. The lion’s share of state and federal 
funding in central Iowa concentrates on high-risk ex-offenders. Currently, 


central Iowa has a shortage regarding Afro-centric reentry programs. 


Third, research exemplifies that culturally responsive reentry 
programs are fundamental to address the specific requirements that lead to 
successful consequences for scores of carceral citizens of African ancestry 
(Stepteau-Watson et al., 2014). These service providers must engender case 
plans tailored to their clients’ identifiable requirements. The service 
providers should record the clients’ care plans and case documents and 
preserve them for five years. Access to culturally competent service 
providers is crucial to guiding this vulnerable population along this critical 
reentry pathway. Encompassing reentry programs from a cultural 
standpoint may help providers become better equipped to understand the 
worldviews (principles, philosophies, and opinions that motivate the lens 
through which the world is perceived) of many nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders. Such tangible provisions as employment & housing 
assistance, substance abuse treatment, and family support services 
conjoined with Afro-centric cultural traditions could serve as a powerful 
force for successful reentry. Reentry programs that feature a cultural 


emphasis authenticate the individual and individual occurrences that enrich 
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desired accomplishment. The prescribed recommendations align 
congruently with evidence-based data delivered in the theoretical 


framework of this study. 


Another recommendation is that before release, the ex-offender must 
be thoroughly prepared with a checklist covering: CDC COVID-19 protocols; 
deliberations; legal discharge specifications; basic needs; health; and 
treatment requirements. Interview results revealed that ex-offenders need 
assistance to address substance abuse and mental health issues while 


incarcerated and in the community. 


Before any carceral citizen seeks to receive services from an agency, 
they must have a checklist of essential material to obtain successful 
outcomes while reintegrating into the public. The primary factor regarding 
reentry programs is that the agency must abide by the CDC COVID-19 
protocol. Therefore, they must ask the following: Has the carceral citizen 
been tested for COVID-19 before release? If so, are documented results 
available? Is the person using any medication? If so, are resources available 
to assist clients with obtaining their prescription needs? Is the person 
asymptomatic? If so, what are the steps needed to provide reentry services? 
Was the individual ever being in medical seclusion or quarantine? If so, are 
there specific medical procedures that are necessary to dispense reentry 


services to the client? 
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The second factor asks whether the person’s basic needs are being 
met: Does the potential client have family or friends willing to assist or 
service provider once discharged? Does the individual have a home to 
return to or a Safe shelter? If not, is there any available shelter? Do they 
have a cellphone, landline, or access to any means of communication? If not, 
are there resources available to obtain a cellphone? Do they have sufficient 
access to food? Do they have personal transportation or someone to give 


them a ride once released? 


The third factor concerns legal discharge: Is the individual under 
court-ordered supervision? Does the individual have government-issued 
identification? Is the release scheduled during daytime hours to authorize 
service coordination if the court order permits it? The fourth factor relates 
to health and treatment basics: Does the individual have access to medical 
coverage? Before being discharged, has the individual been diagnosed with 
mental health symptoms? Where are the service providers who can 


accommodate the client with their therapeutic necessities? 


The primary researcher has examined the lived experiences of 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders and their post-release 
encounters with employment discrimination. This study reveals the stigmas 
of possessing a criminal record, compounded with the effects of being of 
African ancestry. According to Hurt (2017), future research could seek out 


ex-offenders released from prison for more than five years to assess their 
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perceptions of the stigma of a criminal record. Fourteen of fifteen 
participants were released from prison for at least five years in this study. 
The findings of this research respond to this call by revealing how the 
stigma attached to owning a felony relegates nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders to an unremitting lifetime of punishment (Flake, 2015; 
Hurt, 2017). This study focused primarily on nonviolent African American 
male ex-offenders who lived experiences with employment discrimination 
among human resource administrators and discriminatory practices among 


management and co-workers. 


The research objective was to adhere to the prescribed qualitative 
phenomenological research design to attain evidence-based data to assist 
future studies. It is vital to retain epistemological outcomes that address a 
diversity of social dilemmas. This data endows future researchers with 
knowledge of the lived experiences of a population with the highest per- 
capita incarceration and recidivism rate in the United States. Profound 
changes are vital to support public administration practitioners, African 
American communities, crucial stakeholders, and scholarly practitioners all 


desire to support public safety objective. 
Recommendations for Future Research 


A recommendation to study for future research would be to conduct 
the research once again with nonviolent African American female ex- 


offenders that accomplished their parole sentences and have transitioned 
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back into Polk County, Iowa, or to other counties or states. Incorporate 
enhancing human resources recruiting organizers and parole officers 
applying a mixed-method design to ascertain what are the exemplary 
attributes required for individuals transitioning into the labor force after 
being in prison. Human resources professionals and reentry navigators 
could collaborate to investigate these organizations’ hiring policies and 
determine if some of the stipulations regarding their hiring practices may 
be archaic. If so, they could be modified to onboard any candidate that 
meets the criterion. Another recommendation for future research would be 
to focus primarily on implementing a meta-analysis study that addresses “an 
explicit anti-discrimination statute should be adopted that bans 
discrimination in the employment context against individuals based on the 


existence of a criminal record” (Westrope, 2018, p. 397). 


Obtaining employment that provides a sustainable wage is paramount 
for carceral citizens. Removing obstacles that prohibit individuals from 
gaining a professional license for these employment opportunities is vital. 
Scholarly practitioners have suggested proposals to curtail the numerous 
negative responses when carceral citizens apply. For example: “Reform of 
the statutory regime of occupational licensing is essential to integrate 
rehabilitation efforts during incarceration and those efforts made post- 
release. States should implement the following approach to correct for the 
exclusion of well-qualified applicants with a passion for succeeding in the 


regulated trade: (1) licensing boards must consider rehabilitation factors in 
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assessing an ex-offender application; (2) rejection must be predicated upon 
a direct relationship between the conviction and the licensed occupation; 
and (3) a presumption for licensure for ex-offenders who have completed 


correctional facilities' vocational training programs” (Zhang, 2018, p. 271). 


Collecting, analyzing, and integrating quantitative data with this 
study’s findings could generate novel approaches to recuperating families & 
communities and inspiring self-worth and self-reliance among the oppressed 
and marginalized. Reentry navigators and human resources professionals 
should collectively evaluate how post-reentry programs prepare participants 
for employment discrimination by increasing the population sample size to 
attain quantitative results by including nonviolent African American female 
ex-offenders perceptions of post-release employment experiences and 
employment discrimination. Implementing this suggestion is vital to find 
empirical evidence-based data to deliver best practice approaches for public 
administration practitioners, scholar-practitioners, and crucial stakeholders 
when addressing the rise in recidivism rates and improving public safety. 
The given recommendations affiliate consistently in conjunction with 


evidence-based facts rendered in the theoretical framework of this study. 


Conclusions 
Examining the lived experiences of nonviolent African American male 
ex-offenders regarding their post-release employment has revealed the 


collateral consequences of being a male of African descent who is also 
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stigmatized as a felon (Ogungbure, 2019). The evils of mass incarceration 
do not cease when a person is discharged from prison, and roughly 70 
million individuals in the United States commit felonies again. This makes it 
difficult for these individuals to progress and re-integrate into society 
(Westrope, 2018). Legal employment discrimination was abolished with the 
ratification of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, yet academicians, 
policymakers, and the populace are cognizant of the unconcealed obstacles 
nonviolent African American male ex-offenders are forced to confront. 

In the words of Flake (2015), the researcher 

seek[s] to balance ex-offenders’ need for employment with employers’ 
safety concerns... First, employers should be prohibited from discriminating 
against an ex-offender whose criminal record is not directly related to the 
job in question or who does not pose an unreasonable threat to property or 
the safety of others. Second, employer inquiries about an applicant’s 
criminal record should be delayed until after at least one job interview. 
Third, a negligent hiring provision should be added to Title VII that creates 
a rebuttable presumption against negligence and that caps damages in 
certain cases. These measures represent a sensible, middle-of-the-road 
approach that promotes the employment of ex-offenders in appropriate 
cases while ensuring that neither employers nor the public is unduly 
burdened as a result. (p. 1) 

This researcher is presently experiencing the compounded 


stigmatization of being marked as a nonviolent African American male with 
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two felony convictions who has managed to conclude a dissertation for a 
Ph.D. in Business Administration with a concentration in Human Resources 
Management. The almost impossible barriers that accompany carceral 
citizens could be paralleled to Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s 1798 poem “Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner,” which uses the analogy and symbol of hanging a 
dead albatross around the neck for the continuation of one’s life. Advocating 
for innovative system-wide transformational policies to eradicate the 
roughly 48,000 legal sanctions in the United States that prevent carceral 
citizens’ economic, political, and social mobility is the first step. Nearly one- 
third of the U.S. population has encountered the criminal legal system, 
condemning many African Americans to perpetual membership of the 
lumpenproletariat. 

The results of this study point to four emerging themes: the benefits 
of employment, the effects of discrimination, factors that engender positive 
experience with reentry programs, and the psychological effects of 
employment discrimination. The culmination of the findings from the 
thematic analysis illustrates how the lack of essential resources immediately 
forces nonviolent African American male ex-offenders into a state of 
hopelessness and homelessness (Ogungbure, 2019; Williams et al., 2019). 
Age, education, family support, reintegration, reunification with family, and 
the role of masculinity are imperative to successful outcomes for carceral 


citizens’ positive transition into society. 
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The results from the thematic analysis align with the trajectory and 
results outlined by existing studies: mass incarceration devastates Black 
families, and then eradicates fathers from homes and makes Black men, 
both factually and metaphorically, subjugated, and jobless in America’s 
caste system (Curry, 2017). Repairing the structure of the African American 
family is vital for the growth and safety of the social order; when family 
units are weak, abnormal behaviors and negative consequences develop. 
CRT is an intricate framework to display and denounce the realism of 


xenophobia in the public and in workplaces. 
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